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A One-Year Record 


Editors’ Note: March 6, 1954, marked the first anniversary of the 
death of Joseph Stalin. In the year just past, the entire Soviet orbit 
has experienced many changes, some profound, some superficial, yet 
all of them worthy of serious consideration. The three articles below 
draw up a balance sheet of the changes. The firse, by Mr. Merle 
Fainsod, shows how the new “‘collective leadership’’ in the Soviet 
Union has coped with the legacy left to them by their autocratic 
predecessor. In ‘Eastern Europe Since Stalin,"’ Mr. Hugh Seton 


The Soviet Union Since Stalin 
By Merle Fainsod 


HE pattern in which events arrange themselves 

depends on the perspective from which they are 
viewed. To understand the course which Soviet do- 
mestic policy has run since Stalin’s death, it is essen- 
tial to recapture the milieu out of which it emerged. 
At the end of World War II the Kremlin accorded top 
priority to the reconstruction and development of 
heavy industry. While achievements in this area 
were impressive, they were purchased at a price. 
Other sectors of the economy were relegated to a 
secondary role. Shortages of consumer goods and 
housing continued to plague the mass of the Soviet 
population, and agricultural output lagged far behind 
their needs. Pressures on the peasant to increase pro- 
duction yielded unsatisfactory results; instead, there 
was a continuous flight from the countryside to the 
industrial centers, and the problem of supplying the 
urban areas remained acute. The strains of post-war 
reconstruction were evident on every side, and griev- 
ances accumulated below the monolithic surface of 
Soviet life. 

As Stalin neared the end of his days, both the poli- 
cies which he espoused and his methods of rule tended 
to become more rigid and inflexible. There was no 
disposition to relax the industrialization program; 
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Watson analyzes the significance and extent of the ‘‘new course’ 
in the satellite ‘‘people’s democracies."" In ‘‘Behind the Beria 
Affair,’* Mr. Hugo Dewar concentrates on the struggle for power 
among the rulers of the Soviet Union, as brought to light by the 
spectacular fall of the erstwhile chief of the secret police—Lavrenti 
Beria. To round out the picture, the forthcoming issue of 
Problems of Communism will carry articles on current Soviet foreign 
policy and on the situation in communist China. 


demands were intensified on peasants and workers 
alike. The problem of the national minorities was 
met by increasing emphasis on russification. The 
Kremlin ‘‘doctors’ plot’’ of January 1953, the viru- 
lence of the anti-American campaign, and the hysteri- 
cal demand for vigilance against the enemy within 
and without, increased the taut atmosphere of Soviet 
life. Meanwhile, despite efforts to rejuvenate the 
upper echelons of party leadership at the Nineteenth 
Party Congress, the ruling group around Stalin re- 
mained substantially frozen. Such power as they 
exercised derived its sanction from Stalin's imprimatur; 
his overtowering authority discouraged any inde- 
pendent action to provide for the contingency of his 
demise. 

The death of Stalin posed a series of major problems 
for his heirs. First, there was the issue of the suc- 
cession and how it would be met. Second, there was 
the problem of facilitating an orderly transfer of 
power, of determining the direction of the new regime, 
and stabilizing its authority. Third, there was the 
question of nationality policy—whether Soviet unity 
could best be cemented by continuing the policy of 
russification or whether efforts should be made to 
placate minority grievances. Fourth, there was the 
problem of priorities in economic development— 
whether capital resources should be concentrated 
primarily on heavy industry and armaments, or 
whether an effort should be made to gain popular 








support by expanding consumer goods production 
and housing. Fifth, there was the crisis in agricul- 
ture, the urgent need to increase food output and to 
gear the delivery programs of the collective farms to 
the demands of industrial advance and improved mass 
welfare. Finally, there was the problem of improv- 
ing the machinery of administration and of utilizing 
it efficiently to meet the new situation which Stalin’s 
death created. These were the major challenges 
which confronted Stalin’s successors. Their responses 
will be analyzed one by one. 


The Problem of the Succession 


HE first important issue was the succession. The 

death of Stalin left a power vacuum which had 
to be filled. So far as is known, Stalin left no testa- 
ment and designated no heir. Yet there is reason to 
believe that he inaugurated or sanctioned a compli- 
cated series of maneuvers at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress which were intended to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Malenkov and the party apparatus in the race 
for power. The choice of Malenkov to deliver the 
political report of the Central Committee, and the 
election of a Presidium heavily weighted with party 
functionaries and strikingly devoid of top military 
and police officials, suggested that Stalin was deter- 
mined to subordinate both the armed forces and the 
police to the top party command. 


During and after the Congress, accumulating evi- 
dence pointed toward a deterioration in Beria’s posi- 
tion in the heirarchy of leadership. The designation 
of S. D. Ignatiev, a party functionary, to replace 
Abakumov as Minister of State Security was widely 
interpreted as a move to limit Beria’s control of the 
political police. The announcement on January 13, 
1953, of the arrest of the Kremlin doctors was ac- 
companied by a statement that “‘the agencies of state 
security did not discover the doctors’ wrecking, 
terrorist organization in time.’’' Whether in fact 
the Kremlin ‘‘doctors’ plot’’ was a provocation aimed 
at Beria is impossible to verify. Weight is lent this 
interpretation by Beria’s actions after Stalin’s death 
in dismissing the case against the Kremlin doctors as 
a crude MGB fabrication and in securing the dis- 
missal of SD Ignatiev as Minister of State Security 
and party Secretary. If, as appears plausible, prep- 
arations were underway prior to Stalin’s death to 
limit Beria’s power or even to eliminate him from the 
leadership, Stalin’s premature death brought the 
campaign to an abrupt halt at a point when Beria 
still represented a force with which to reckon. 


1 Pravda, January 13, 1953. 
2 





By the same token the build-up of Malenkov’s 
strength, which seemed to be gathering momentum 
in the post-Congress period, still fell far short of un- 
disputed ascendancy at the time of Stalin’s death. 
The reconstitution of the party Presidium and the 
disposition of government and party offices implied a 
negotiated settlement in which Malenkov and Beria 
were powerful enough together to determine the 
governing arrangements, but in which neither was 
in a position to dictate to the other. The appoint- 
ment of Malenkov as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers was soon followed by the announcement 
that a plenary session of the party’s Central Commit- 
tee had voted on March 14 ‘‘to grant the request of 
. . » Malenkov to be released from the duties of Sec- 
retary of the . . . Central Committee.’’? The none 
too subtle efforts of Pravda during the first week of 
the new regime to suggest by way of doctored photo- 
graphs that Malenkov was the heir-apparent sud- 
denly ceased, and there was a new emphasis on col- 
lective leadership in which the triumvirate of 
Malenkov, Beria, and Molotov emerged as the leading 
figures of the new regime. 

The next stage in the struggle for the succession 
involved a vigorous effort by Beria to assert his 
authority. The campaign opened with the repudia- 
tion of the ‘“‘doctors’ plot’’ on April 3. In mid-April 
came the news of a dramatic and thorough-going 
purge of the Georgian party and governmental organi- 
zation. Beria’s directing role in the purge was 
frankly acknowledged in a speech to the Georgian 
Supreme Soviet by V. M. Bakradze, the new Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. The purge was accom- 
panied by the reinstatement of a number of Beria’s 
henchmen who had been removed in an earlier purge 
of the Georgian party organization, presumably aimed 
at undermining Beria’s control of the Georgian party. 

As was to be expected, Beria’s effort to expand his 
dominion from the police into the ‘party deeply 
alarmed his colleagues in the Presidium. The precise 
nature of the counter-measures which they were able 
to invoke remains to be revealed, but it can be sur- 
mised that they rallied their support within the 
party, took steps to insure the loyalty of the armed 
forces, and possibly made an arrangement with Krug- 
lov, the former head of the MVD who also served 
as Beria’s deputy, to subvert Beria’s position in his 
own domain. On July 10 the Soviet press carried the 
announcement that Beria had been removed from his 
governmental and party posts and expelled from the 
party as an enemy of the people. Although most of 


2 Ibid., March 21, 1953. 
3 Zarya Vostoka, April 16, 1953. 
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the charges against Beria can be dismissed as typical 
communist hyperbole, the ome accusation which 
carries conviction is that Beria sought to utilize his 
base in the MVD to attain a position of undisputed 
supremacy. As a result of the frustration of this 
design, Malenkov, who spoke on behalf of the 
party's Presidium in the condemnation of Beria, ap- 
peared to emerge with greatly heightened prestige. 
The arrest of Beria was followed by a purge of his 
supporters in the Georgian party organization and by 
the removal of his old associate, M. D. Bagirov, from 
the posts of Chairman of the Azerbaijan Republic 
Council of Ministers and party First Secretary.‘ 
Party organizations were instructed to reassert con- 
trol over the MVD at all levels; Beria’s entourage 
in the MVD was eliminated down to the regional 
and district organizations. On December 23, 1953, 
the Soviet press announced that Beria and six asso- 
ciates had been executed by a firing squad after a 
secret trial. The Beria incident was closed. 

The elimination of Malenkov’s chief rival for 
supremacy was not necessarily a guarantee that his 
leadership would henceforth go unchallenged. The 
purge of Beria was accompanied by two developments 
which could conceivably threaten Malenkov’s grow- 
ing ascendancy. The first involves the rise of 
Khrushchev in the party hierarchy. The second is 
the increasingly significant role which the Soviet 
armed forces have played since the death of Stalin. 

On September 13, 1953, Pravda revealed that 
Khrushchev had been elected First Secretary of the 
party Central Committee. The significance of this 
announcement is not easily perceived. While it may 
mean that Khrushchev will function merely as 
Malenkov’s deputy for party affairs, it is also possible 
that the new First Secretary will seek to use the very 
considerable powers vested in his office to build a 
party machine of his own and to assert his inde- 
pendent claim to authority. Signs of activity on 
Khrushchev’s part have not been lacking. The 
removal of G. A. Arutyunov from the post of First 
Secretary of the Armenian Party appeared directly 
attributable to Khrushchev’s intervention, since 
Arutyunov led the criticism in early 1951 of Khrush- 
chev’s abortive scheme to settle the peasantry in 
huge agricultual cities (agro-gorods). On November 
28, 1953, V. M. Andrianov, party chief in Leningrad 
and a member of the enlarged Presidium under Stalin, 
was removed at a meeting presided over by Khrush- 
chev.° Again Khrushchev seemed to be settling old 
scores, since Andrianov was a former deputy of 


* Ibid, July 11 and July 15, 1953; Pravda, July 19, 1953. 
5 Pravda, November 29, 1953. 


Andreyev, whom Khrushchev had ousted as Politburo 
spokesman on agricultural policy. On November 30, 
1953, V. I. Nedossekin, First Secretary of the Tula 
party organization and member of the Central Com- 
mittee, was also ‘‘released’’ from his duties.* In this 
case, as in the others, the official charge was failure 
in agricultural leadership. While there is no hard 
evidence that the party purge initiated under Khrush- 
chev’s auspices will develop into a challenge to 
Malenkov’s ascendancy, it remains a possibility 
which cannot altogether be overlooked. 


The prominent position assigned to the armed forces 
since Stalin’s death has been interpreted by some 
observers as raising the implicit threat that Bona- 
partism will be the next stage in the evolution of 
the Soviet regime. The recall of Marshal Zhukov 
from relative obscurity in the provinces and his eleva- 
tion to the post of First Deputy Minister of Defense 
was an early indication that the regime felt need for 
army support. It is not improbable that rivalry 
between the armed forces and the MVD played 
an important part in the Beria purge and that Ma- 
lenkov relied heavily on the counter-weight of the 
armed forces to check the military force at the dis- 
posal of the MVD. Weight is lent this inter- 
pretation by the important role which was assigned 
to the army marshals and generals in the condemna- 
tion of Beria, by the designation of Marshal Konev 
as chairman of the tribunal which sentenced Beria to 
death, and by reports of a substantial shift of functions 
from the MVD to the Ministry of Defense. An 
order of the day signed by Marshal Bulganin on 
September 5, 1953, and addressed to Frontier and 
Internal Security troops suggests that these units 
are now under the direct control of the Defense 
Ministry. Other dispatches indicate that Soviet 
armament factories, railway stations, and airports are 
being guarded by regular troops and not by MVD 
forces as in the past. While these changes un- 
doubtedly contribute toward a temporary strengthen- 
ing in the position of the armed forces vis-a-vis the 
MVD, it remains to be seen whether they are 
more than an accidental by-product of the Beria 
purge and whether they can provide a springboard 
for an independent bid for power by the army marshals 
and generals. It can be taken for granted that the 
party high command has a vivid awareness of the 
danger of Bonapartism; very likely it will depend on 
a reorganized MVD and on its own party controls 
in the armed forces to nip in the bud any military 
conspiracy. The numerous shifts in the regular army 


6 Ibid., November 30, 1953. 








command which have taken place since the arrest of 
Beria may indeed be prophylactic measures to dis- 
courage independent political activity by the military. 

Since the Beria purge, Malenkov has emerged as 
chief spokesman of the new regime, with Khrushchev 
playing a strong secondary role, particularly in the 
area of agricultural policy. The official theory 
which continues to be reiterated in the Soviet press 
is that the leadership is collective, but it should be 
remembered that it was under the guise of this theory 
that Stalin consolidated his own power. Since 
information on the precise configuration of relation- 
ships within the Soviet ruling group is unavailable, 
any discussion of the succession problem must to a 
large extent be speculative. It is still not clear 
whether the Beria purge was the last act in the resolu- 
tion of the crisis or merely the first act in a continuing 
drama. If up to this point the process of redis- 
tributing authority appears to be proceeding with 
relative smoothness, it must always be borne in 
mind that the surface show of unity in a totalitarian 
system may conceal the most profound internal 
cleavages. 


The New Course 


O sense the distance which the new Soviet regime 

has traveled since the death of Stalin, it is only 
necessary to recall the appeal to avoid ‘‘disorder and 
panic’’ which accompanied the announcement of the 
new party and governmental leadership on March 7.’ 
The first response of Stalin’s lieutenants to the crisis 
was to submerge their differences and to rally the 
forces of national unity around party and government. 
The support of the army was symbolized by the ele- 
vation of the popular Marshal Zhukov to the post of 
First Deputy War Minister. The claims of the new gen- 
eration of bureaucrats were recognized by the inclusion 
of two talented economic administrators, Saburov and 
Pervukin, in the ruling Presidium of the party. The 
old Politburo stalwarts moved into their agreed places 
at the head of the party and governmental machine. 
Faced with the uncertainties of the transition period 
and the necessity of wooing popular support, they 
quickly embarked on a policy of concessions and re- 
laxation of pressure. Malenkov’s funeral oration on 
March 9 and his address to the Supreme Soviet on 
March 15 set the pace: peace and the advancement of 
popular welfare became the key slogans of the new 
regime. On March 27 the amnesty decree was an- 
nounced. On April 1 came the news of a substantial 
cut in retail prices. On April 3 the Kremlin doctors 





7 Ibid., March 7, 1953. 
4 





were released; and a Pravda editorial three days later 
promised that all cases of official ‘*‘highhandedness 
and lawlessness’’ would be rooted out and that con- 
stitutional ‘‘rights’’ would be safeguarded. On May 
23, for the first time in many years, wheat flour was 
placed on daily sale in government stores in Moscow 
and other principal cities. On June 28 the state loan 
(voluntary in form but mandatory in application) 
was cut in half. By July, the columns of all Soviet 
newspapers began to fill with articles promising more 
consumer goods, increased housing, better restaurant 
facilities, and closer attention to workers’ grievances. 
The campaign culminated in Malenkov’s address to 
the Supreme Soviet on August 8 in which he elaborated 
government plans to expand the production of con- 
sumer goods, to improve housing construction, and 
to provide additional incentives to 
agricultural output.® 


As the domestic policy of the Malenkov regime un- 
folded, there was a marked effort to disassociate it 
from its Stalinist predecessor. It almost seemed as if 
the new leadership considered Stalin a liability rather 
than an asset. While laudatory references to Stalin's 
achievements continued to appear occasionally in the 
press, there was a noticeable tendency to sully his role 
and to elevate Lenin to a more prominent position in 
the communist pantheon. The ‘‘new course’’ of the 
Malenkov government implied, if it did not express, 
repudiation of the Stalinist legacy of deprivation and 
sacrifice. The attack on the cult of the leader, the 
denunciation of police lawlessness in the Kremlin doc- 
tors’ case, and the expressions of concern for the wel- 
fare of the Soviet citizen carried overtones of anti- 
Stalinism which were probably intended to free the 
new regime from the onus of Stalin’s unpopularity. 
Tactical as these measures may prove to be, they have 
probably served the new regime well by facilitating its 
acceptance and giving it a breathing space to con- 
solidate its authority. . 


encourage 


Nationality Policy 


F the many problems which the Malenkov gov- 

ernment inherited from its predecessor, one of 
the most troublesome was the question of nationality 
policy. The essential issue was whether Stalin’s rus- 
sification program should be continued or whether 
concessions should be held out to the national minor- 
ities in order to attract their support. Before Stalin's 
death, the russification campaign was in full cry. It 
received its sharpest expression in the party congresses 
of the national republics which preceded the Nine- 





8 Pravda, August 9, 1953. 
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DKCKABATOP: — Nogranncel 


Excavator: Here we go! 


On the basis of accomplished successes and the development of 
heavy industry, our country has all the conditions for the expan- 
sion of the production of consumer goods. 

From Krokodil, Dec. 10, 1953 


teenth Congress of the C. P. S$. U. (October 1952), and 
it was accompanied by vitriolic denunciations of any 
manifestation of so-called bourgeois nationalism. At 
the Fifteenth Congress of the Georgian Communist 
Party, First Secretary A.I. Mgeladze demanded a 
great expansion of Russian language instruction in the 
schools and criticized Georgian writers for “* idealizing 
Georgia’s past’’ and giving ‘‘a distorted picture of the 
age-old friendship of the Russian and Georgian 
peoples." Similar demands and criticisms were 
widely ventilated in all the national republics. At 
the Nineteenth Party Congress Beria devoted a speech 
almost exclusively to eulogizing the ** glories’’ of the 
Soviet multi-national state, proclaiming: 

The force which cements the friendship of the 
peoples of our country is the Russian people, the 


Russian nation, as the most outstanding of all the 
Nations comprising the Soviet Union." 


With the announcement of the arrest of the Kremlin 
Jewish doctors on January 13, 1953, the movement 
reached its peak. It appeared as if a deliberate effort 
was being made to introduce an ingredient of anti- 
semitism, as well as Great Russian chauvinism, into 
the old formula of Soviet patriotism. 

Soon after the death of Stalin, Soviet nationality 
policy seemed to take a strikingly new direction. The 
telease of the Kremlin doctors was accompanied by a 
Pravda editorial (April 6) declaring that efforts ‘‘ to 


inflame . . . feelings of national antagonism’’ were 


* Zarya Vostoka, September 16, 1952. 
'° Pravda, October 9, 1952. 
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—lIt’s impossible to walk in the city: everybody asks where I got my 
eye-glasses. 


—As a matter of fact, where did you get them? 
From Krokodil, Nov. 10, 1953 


‘profoundly alien to socialist ideology.’’ This in- 
direct repudiation of anti-semitism was followed by 
a series of purges of communist officials who were 
allegedly responsible for various types of ‘‘distor- 
tions’’ of Soviet nationality policy. In Georgia 
prominent communists who had previously been de- 
nounced as bourgeois nationalists were restored to 
influential positions." The charge against L. G. 
Melnikov, who was removed from his post of First 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee on 
June 13, included “‘ distortions of the Lenin-Stalin na- 
tionality policy . . . by the harmful practice of ad- 
vancing officials, predominantly from other provinces 
of the Ukraine Republic, to leading party and Soviet 
work in western provinces of the Ukraine, and by 
converting the teaching in western Ukraine higher 
educational institutes to the Russian language.’’*? A 
few days later a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Lithuanian Party ‘‘admitted’’ to 
distortions in nationality policy, particularly its **in- 
sufficient training and promotion of Lithuanian na- 
tional cadres aiding the party and economic work.’’® 
The new regime, it appeared, was trying to curb dis- 
satisfaction among the minority nationalities by 
tempering its russification policy and by holding out 
the lure of rapid promotion for minority representa- 
tives who were prepared to enlist in the service of the 
party and government. 

1 Zarya Vostoka, April 16, 1953. 

1% Pravda, June 13, 1953. 

13 [bid., June 18, 1953. 








The Beria purge marked a new turn in the develop- 
ment of Soviet nationality policy. The sequence of 
events involving Beria pointed to the probable exist- 
ence of sharp disagreement on nationality tactics 
among the leadership. In listing Beria’s ‘‘crimes,”’ 
Pravda declared: 

By various crafty schemes, Beria strove to under- 

mine the friendship of the peoples of the U. S. S. R., 
and to activize bourgeois-national elements in the 
union republics. 
The charge carries the inference that Beria, in his bid 
for supreme power, insisted on a larger role for na- 
tionality cadres in the party and government. Since 
the elimination of Beria, the major thrust of all 
official pronouncements on Soviet nationality policy 
has been to re-emphasize the necessity of waging ‘‘ de- 
termined battle against manifestations of bourgeois 
nationalism.’’® Although the regime has continued 
its attempts to court favor with the Ukrainian intelli- 
gentsia by linguistic concessions in educational insti- 
tutions, the Theses published by the Soviet press (on 
the occasion of the 300th anniversary of the Union of 
the Ukraine and Russia) indicate no disposition to 
abandon the Stalinist emphasis on the leading role 
of the Great Russians in the Soviet family of nations.’® 
On the nationality issue, at least, the new regime ap- 
pears to be reverting to the russification policies which 
Stalin sponsored. 


The Consumer Goods Campaign 


HE new leaders of post-Stalinist Russia inherited 
still another troublesome legacy—the dissatisfac- 
tion engendered by Stalin’s failure to provide ade- 
quately for consumer needs. In determining priori- 
ties of economic development, the Malenkov regime 
had to choose between continuing the Stalinist drive 
for maximum industrial expansion, at the cost of 
prolonging consumer sacrifices, or placing more em- 
phasis on the production of consumer goods, at the 
cost of a possible cut-back in expenditures for heavy 
industry and armaments. Uncertain of their own 
support, perhaps persuaded that an increased flow of 
consumer goods would buttress their popularity and 
provide an incentive to increased industrial efficiency, 
Malenkov and his colleagues determined to throw a 
sop to the consumer. Improvement of the standard 
of living became the new keynote of domestic 
propaganda. 
Targets for the production of consumer goods were 
revised substantially upward. The following table, 
4 Ibid., July 10, 1953. 


15 Ibid., July 26, 1953. 
16 Tbid., January 12, 1954. 
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extracted from the October decree of the U. S. S. R. 
Council of Ministers and the party Central Committee 
‘*Concerning Increase in Consumer Goods Output and 
Improvement in its Quality,’’ gives some indication 
of the dimensions of the proposed increases. Figures 
are expressed in thousands: ” 














Item 1954 1955 

Cotton cloth (meters)............ ie 5, 549, 000 6, 267, 000 
Woolen cloth (meters). .............. 242, 000 271, 000 
SIME Cloth (istetS) 5.25. cc. cece aes 504, 000 573, 000 
| eer 673, 000 777, 000 
Leather shoes (psits)................ | 267, 000 318, 000 
ot reer tere eters 29, 046 33, 469 
WODIEH OVBICORUS, 6 cco ci cit c eee enc 15, 000 20, 000 
WIUNED 5c oo.sies sien ee dee semacen 12, 400 16, 000 
ROR othe nes casa aes Snenieaae 10, 300 13, 000 
Sewing MAChINGS.................... 1, 335 2, 615 
POG EION Sj chsh Preicies ins 6)Sies vide wy as 2, 510 3, 445 
TIS icant Niwiemawnge eins neds | 190 225 
re | 16, 000 22, 000 
Radio and television sets............. 3, 186 4, 527 

of which television sets............ 325 760 
Waeeng MACRINES. . 00... ee ee 111 296.3 
weer te, ar a 243 483 








In interpreting this table, it 1s to be noted that all 
figures represent goals rather than actualities and 
that the most impressive percentage increases are 
projected for such consumer durables as washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, bicycles, 
and radio and television sets. Even if the planned 
expansion is achieved, consumer durables will still 
be available in limited amounts in 1955 and are 
likely to be absorbed by the Soviet elite, rather than 
by the mass consumption market. What firm figures 
are available for current consumer goods production 
show the projected increases to be relatively small. 
Thus the planned output of cotton textiles was over 
5,000,000,000 meters in 1942 and 5,300,000,000 meters 
in 1953; in woolen fabrics it was 190,000,000 meters 
in 1952 and 200,000,000 meters in 1953.'8 

In order to meet the expectations aroused by the 
promise of improved living standards, the regime has 
substantially stepped up its imports of consumet 
goods. The Malenkov government has found it 
necessary to draw on its gold reserves in order to 
finance large-scale imports of meat, butter, eggs, 
textiles and other consumer items from Europe and 
South America. The greater (though still limited) 


17 Tbid., October 28, 1953. 
18 Thid., August 9, 1953. 
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availability of goods already in evidence is largely 
attributable to the fillip of the new import program. 

Whether the projected expansion of consumer goods 
output will have any substantial impact on invest- 
ment in heavy industry and armament production 
remains to be seen. In his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet on August 8, Malenkov outlined plans to “* give 
machine-building and other heavy industry plants a 
greater part in the production of consumer goods.”’ 
But he added: 

We shall continue in every way to develop heavy 
industry . . . We must always remember that heavy 
industry is the foundation of foundations of our 
socialist economy .. .™ 
The 1953 planned output of 38,000,000 tons of steel, 
320,000,000 tons of coal, 52,000,000 tons of oil, and 
130,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric power 
gives little indication of any important slowdown 
in the Soviet rate of industrial growth.” Although 
the projected increase in consumer goods output over 
the next years may involve some diversion of re- 
sources from other sectors of the economy, the plans 
for expansion are not so ambitious as to impose 
serious brakes on the continued development of heavy 
industry. It would be the height of folly to conclude 
that the ‘‘new course’’ on which the Malenkov gov- 
ernment has embarked means abandonment of the 
top priority accorded to heavy industry and arma- 
ments under Stalin. His successors are still fully 
engaged in a race to match the industrial output of 
the West, and the measures which they have taken 
in the consumer goods area must be seen in this 
perspective. 


The Crisis in Agriculture 


ERHAPS the most serious problem which the 

new rulers inherited was the crisis in agriculture. 
Since two detailed analyses of this problem were 
published in the last issue of this publication, only a 
few important facts will be recapitulated here. 

The scope and character of the agricultural crisis 
were exposed with unusual frankness in Khrushchev’s 
report of September 3 to the party Central Com- 
mittee, in the Central Committee Resolution of 
September 7 ‘‘On Measures For Further Development 
of U. S. §. R. Agriculture,’ and in the government 
and party decrees on animal husbandry, vegetable 
crops, and machine-tractor stations which followed. 
The only “‘great successes’ to which Khrushchev 
pointed were the increased output of cotton, sugar 
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20 Ibid. 
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beets ‘‘and several other industrial crops.’’"* The 
grain crop was proclaimed to be satisfactory “‘in 
general,’ though no specific output figures were 
cited. In other areas the picture was one of unre- 
lieved gloom. In the words of the Central Com- 
mittee Resolution on Agriculture: 

The situation in animal husbandry is especially 
bad . . . livestock is not well cared for . . . The 
number of livestock has been increasing very slowly 
in recent years . . . The meat and dairy yields are 
low; much of the livestock dies of disease; many cows 
are dry. The fodder base for animal husbandry on 
the collective farms is poorly developed. The live- 
stock is unsatisfactorily provided with shelter . . .” 

The following table, cited in Khrushchev’s speech, 
makes grim reading: * 


Livestock in the U.S. S. R. 


{In millions} 


Sheep and 
Cattle Cows Pigs goats Horses 
ak cepccdatenxes 58.4 28.8 23.0 96.3 38.2 
JC Opin aa enema 66. 8 33.2 27.7 114.6 36.1 
Pek aksa vended 4S 7.8 277.5 91.6 21.0 
PE Gk dea aninenen cas 56.6 24.3 28.5 109.9 15.3 


Not only was the number of cattle and cows below 
the 1916 Tsarist level, but as the Central Committee 
resolution revealed, ‘‘During 1952 alone the total 
number of cattle in the country as a whole was per- 
mitted to decrease 2,200,000 and the number of cows 
550,000 . . . Year after year the state plans for in- 
creasing the number of livestock are not met.’’™ 
‘Since the war,’’ according to Khrushchev, ‘‘the 
number of cows which are the personal property of 
the collective farms has been reduced by 6,500,000. 
The number of collective farmers’ holdings without 
cows has increased to 45 percent.”” * 

The plan which has been announced by the new 
regime to meet the many-sided agricultural crisis 
represents a combination of increased reliance on 
incentives to stimulate output; a substantial rise of 
capital investment in agriculture; and an intensive 
effort to provide training in the needed agricultural 
skills, to redirect agricultural specialists from office 
jobs to production assignments, and to strengthen 
administrative and party controls in the countryside. 

The proposed plan in agriculture sets its sights high. 
The goals for the expansion of animal husbandry 
contemplate increases between January 1, 1953, and 
October 1, 1954, of 9,300,000 cattle, 4,900,000 cows, 


21 [bid., September 15, 1953. 
22 Thid., September 13, 1953. 
°3 Ibid., September 15, 1953. 
*4 Ibid., September 13, 1953. 
25 Thid., September 15, 1953. 
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Muorve CTPOHTeCJIBHbIe OPraHH3auHH He yyenawr 
AOTKHOTO BHHM&@HHA KateCTBy BbINOJHACMbIX pa6or. 





— fiom esbirnagur tax, 6yato ero Hukorfa He PeMCHTHpOBanh. 
— CopepuieHHo BepHo, OH TOMbKO 4TO OTCTpOeH... 


CONVERSATION NEAR THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


Many construction enterprises do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the quality of their work. 


—The house looks as if it has never been repaired. 
—Quite true, it’s just been built . . . 


6,000,000 pigs, and 35,000,000 sheep and goats.% At 
the same time, as the following table indicates, the 
proportion of produce to be claimed by the state is 
also substantially raised: 7” 


1952 1954 

Item procured goal 
Oieoe Cemeineh GONE)... 2... wieccccvcceesse 3.0 4.1 
ER CO GUE) oo ons oe cdecccecs 10.0 14.3 
eee ere 2.6 4.3 


Corresponding increases are projected for vegetables 
and potatoes, as well as other agricultural products. 

Of significance, the new agricultural program is 
within the framework of the collective farm system. 
No retreat to Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) 
of 1921-28, tolerating individual farm ownership, is 
contemplated. While incentives are held out to en- 
courage increased output on the private plots of col- 





26 Ibid., September 26, 1953. 
27 Ibid. 


From Krokodil, Sept. 30, 1953 


lective farmers as well as on the kolkhozes, the Central 
Committee Resolution on Agriculture makes clear 
that “‘ the communal economy is central and decisive’’ 
and that ‘‘ the right to have a small, private, auxiliary 
plot’ is granted “‘to satisfy consumer needs until they 
can be satisfied fully by the communal economy.”’ * 
The spearhead of the new effort to raise output is the 
machine-tractor station, which is to be greatly 
strengthened both in skilled personnel and equipment. 
Tractor drivers who formerly served the MTS as sea- 
sonal employees while retaining their membership in 
collective farms are to be transformed into full-time 
MTS employees. Concessions to the collective farm- 
ers are counterbalanced by tighter and more rigorous 
party and administrative controls, designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the collective farm system and 
to broaden party representation in rural areas. 


28 Ibid., September 13, 1953. 
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The tactics of the new regime suggest a pattern 
which has been used before in Soviet agriculture. 
By temporarily relaxing its demands and providing 
more incentives, the Malenkov government hopes to 
lure the peasantry into increasing its output. At the 
same time, controls are to be greatly strengthened in 
order to enforce deliveries to the state and to ensure 
that the minimal food needs of the urban areas and 
industrial centers are met. Whether the ‘‘new 
course’’ will be more successful than its predecessors 
in solving the food problem is still to be determined. 
If the Malenkov regime seriously pursues its announced 
intention to provide more machinery and fertilizer 
to Soviet agriculture, to heighten production incen- 
tives, to equip the collective farms and the MTS with 
skilled agricultural specialists, and to tighten party 
controls in rural areas, an increase in agricultural out- 
put may well take place. But past experiments are a 
reminder that the task is not easy. Reports in the 
Soviet press indicate that the drive to redirect skilled 
agricultural workers and specialists from the bureauc- 
racy to rural areas, although well under way, is 
meeting with strong resistance.” The projected in- 
crease in the output of fertilizer and agricultural 
machinery is impressive, but it probably will be 
limited by the reluctance of the regime to sanction 
any scale of expansion which might cut into indus- 
trial production of higher priority. The new incen- 
tive schemes represent an improvement over past 
practice, but it remains to be seen whether they are 
sufficiently enticing to overcome the ordinary peas- 
ant’s resistance to the collective farm yoke. 


Administrative Reforms 


HE style of an administration is revealed in its 
acts. The public image which the Malenkov 
regime has sought to project is that of an efficient 
administration determined to reduce bureaucracy and 
red tape and to move closer to the people than its 
Stalinist predecessor. 
The first major acts of the new government included 
a reduction in the size of the party Presidium from 25 
members to 10 full members, and a ministerial reor- 
ganization and amalgamation which cut the U.S. S. R. 
Council of Ministers to manageable proportions and 
established an inner Presidium of five members to 
guide its work. Simultaneously, ministerial powers 
were substantially increased. In the words of Pravda: 


[Ministers] have received authority—within limits 
established by decisions of the Soviet government— 





** For examples, see Izvestiia, November 19, 21, and 25, 1953; and 
Pravda, December 4, 1953. 


to control supplies and funds within the ministry and 
to decide all basic questions in the work of enterprises 
and institutions in their charge. 

On September 1, the Soviet press announced a new 
working-hours decree designed to end the practice 
under which officials arrived at work in the late fore- 
noon and plunged their staffs into “interminable night 
sessions.’’ *! The decree provided that work was to 
start at 9:00 a. m. and end at 6:00 p. m. in all Moscow 
offices of union and republic jurisdiction; in offices of 
local jurisdiction work was to begin at 10:00 a. m. 
and conclude at 7:00 p.m. This decision to system- 
atize working hours was expected to bolster the 
morale of office workers, strengthen labor discipline, 
and increase the efficiency of the bureaucracy. 

The new regime appeared to be making a serious 
effort to decrease the size of the central governmen- 
tal apparatus and to cut down on administrative ex- 
penditures. In April 1953, regional subdivisions 
were abolished in the republics of Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, Karelo-Finland, Latvia, and Estonia, bring- 
ing raion (district) Soviets directly under administrative 
organs at the republic level. In his address to the 
U. S. S. R. Supreme Soviet on August 8, Malenkov 
boasted of a reduction in the administrative budget for 
1953 of ‘‘ almost 6,500,000,000 rubles.”’ *? 

The same session of the Supreme Soviet approved the 
establishment of a new Ministry of Medium Machine 
Building. On September 16, it was announced that 
the U. S. S. R. Ministry of Light and Food Industry 
was being divided into a Ministry of the Food Prod- 
ucts Industry and a Ministry of Consumer’s Goods, 
that the Ministry of Domestic and Foreign Trade was 
being broken up into a Ministry of Trade and a Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade, and that new Ministries of 
State Farms, Highway Transport, Geology, and Avia- 
tion were being established. On December 1 
came a further announcement that the U. S. S. R. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Procurements henceforth 
would be two separate Ministries of Agriculture and 
Procurement.*4 As a result, the number of minis- 
tries increased from the 25 approved by the Supreme 
Soviet in March, to 33 in December. This reversal 
of earlier policy suggests that the amalgamation proc- 
ess had been carried too far, that some of the new 
ministries were proving top-heavy, and that the 
administrative economies foreseen by Malenkov were 


perhaps, not proving as feasible as had been hoped. 





30 Pravda, April 26, 1953. 

31 [hid., September 1, 1953. 

32 Ihid., August 9, 1953. 

33 [bid., September 16, 1953. 

34 Vedemasti Verkhounovo Soveta SSSR, December 1, 1953. 








The ambitious plans to transfer employees from the 
ministries to the factories and the countryside were 
also proving harder to implement than the first opti- 
mistic pronouncements of the Soviet press indicated. 
This is not the first time that such campaigns have 
been launched in Soviet history. If prior experience 
is any guide, after the first flurry of excitement dies 
down, the administrative apparatus can be counted 
on to reclaim its own. 

At the same time the Malenkov regime also under- 
took a series of measures to widen its popularity and 
to symbolize its desire to establish closer contacts 
with the rank and file. The Kremlin was thrown 
open for Pioneer visits and Komsomol balls.*®° Mem- 
bers of the party Presidium put in personal appearances 
at district conferences of the Moscow party organi- 
zation.*® The bitter totalitarian overtones of the 
Beria purge were counterbalanced by a promise of a 
freer dispensation in the arts, and Ilya Ehrenburg 
and Aram Khachaturian were used as mouthpieces to 
assure Soviet intellectuals that the ideological con- 
trols imposed by the draconic Zhdanov decrees of 
1946-48 would be at least temporarily lifted. 


35 Pravda, January 1, 2, 25, 1954. The Pioneers and Komsomol are 
respectively the children’s and youth organizations of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. 

36 Thid., January 15, 1954. 


Eastern Europe Since Stalin 
By Hugh Seton-Watson 


N the year since Joesph Stalin’s death various po- 

litical and economic changes have occurred in the 
European satellites of the Soviet Union. Of intense 
interest to the outside world, these events have been 
the object of speculation across the globe. As yet, 
however, they have not formed a coherent pattern, 
nor is it clear how they fit into the struggle for power 
in Moscow, which is itself obscured from western 
eyes. 

In two countries, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
the organization of the party and the relationship be- 
tween the party and government hierarchies have been 
modified. In November 1952 a conference of the 
communist party organization in Czechoslovakia had 
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Each generation of leadership has its own appoint- 
ment with destiny, its own problems to resolve, and 
its own choices to make. But the way problems are 
envisaged depends on deeply ingrained patterns of 
thought and action, which influence behavior all the 
more powerfully because they are unconsciously at 
work. It is history’s tragic imperative that the area 
of free choice is never so great as men would like to 
believe. In the months since Stalin’s death, his suc- 
cessors have struggled to stabilize their new-found 
authority. On the international front, they have 
sought to preserve the gains which Stalin achieved, 
while pressing for a detente in their relations with the 
free world. In domestic affairs, they have pursued a 
policy of concessions as a means of consolidating their 
control. But it would be a fanciful misreading of 
history to conclude that the ‘‘new course’’ on which 
the Malenkov regime has embarked marks the open- 
ing stages in the democratic regeneration of Soviet 
society, or that it portends the abandonment of 
Stalin’s industrial revolution and the renunciation of 
dreams of world power. The new leaders may rule 
temporarily with a softer hand, but, like Stalin before 
them, they remain committed to a program of inten- 
sive industrialization and militarization, the projec- 
tion of totalitarian controls over their subjects and 
the expansion of communist power in the world. Pu 


Pg 


already adopted new statutes, based on those accepted 
by the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. The death of Klement Gottwald 
in March 1953 just after his return from Stalin's 
funeral made further changes necessary. Gottwald 
had combined the offices of President of the republic 
and Chairman of the party. Under the Czechoslovak 
constitution, which is somewhat different from those 
of the other ‘‘ people’s democracies,’’ the presidency 
is a more powerful post than the premiership, and 
since the fall of Slansky, the Secretariat of the party 
had been definitely subordinated to its Chairman. 
After Gottwald’s death his heritage was divided. 
Antonin Zapotocky became President, and was suc- 
ceeded as Premier by the leading Slovak communist, 
Viliam Siroky, while the little known Antonin 
Novotny became head of the party Secretariat. The 
post of party Chairman was not filled. 

In September Novotny was given the formal title 
of First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist 
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Party, while the former Minister of Security, Karel 
Bacilek, became First Secretary of the subordinate 
Communist Party of Slovakia. Thus the new arrange- 
ment closely resembles that adopted in the Soviet 
Union after Stalin’s death, by which Malenkov suc- 
ceeded as Premier, but not as Secretary of the party. 
The latter post was later filled by Nikita Khrushchev. 
At present, it would be premature to speculate on the 
meaning of these changes. Khrushchev’s relationship 
to Malenkov is by no means clear, and Novotny’s re- 
lationship to Zapotocky is still more obscure. It 
would probably be wise to assume that Zapotocky is 
the heir to most of Gottwald’s power. In any event, 
there is no concrete evidence of friction between him 
and Novotny. 

In Hungary, the leading posts in the communist 
Workers’ Party were drastically reshuffled at the end 
of June 1953. Rakosi remained First Secretary, but 
others appointed to the Secretariat were little known 
party juniors. Among those dropped from the Polit- 
buro were several prominent Communists, including 
the former Minister of Cultural Information, Jozef 
Revai. On July 2 it was announced that Imre Nagy 
had become Premier in place of Rakosi. A week later 
Rakosi himself declared, in a speech to Communists 
of the Budapest area, that the respective duties of 
the premiership of the government and the secretary- 
ship of the party were so great as to require in each 
post ‘the whole working strength of one comrade.” 
Thus Hungary, too, adopted the Malenkov-Khrush- 
chev pattern. The change was even more dramatic 
than in the case of Czechoslovakia, for it was im- 
mediately followed by an announcement of radical 
revisions in the government’s program. 

In the other ‘‘people’s democracies’’ the offices of 
party leader and head of government continue to 
remain in the same hands. Bierut in Poland, Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej in Rumania, and Chervenkov in Bulgaria 
combine the supreme command of both hierarchies. : 

In three of the satellites, reorganizations of the 
industrial and cultural ministries have taken place 
in recent months. Those in Hungary (December 
1952) and Rumania (January 1953) preceded Stalin’s 
death. The Czechoslovakian structure was over- 
hauled in September 1953, and the new model closely 
resembles that adopted by the Soviets during the 
spring and summer. The number of deputy-premier- 
ships was reduced to four, two of whose holders 
received the title of ‘First Deputy Premier.’’ A new 
Ministry of Culture was created, and five amalgamated 
Ministries (of Interior, Transport, Fuel, Engineering 
and Agriculture) were formed by the fusion of a larger 
number of smaller departments. 


MPORTANT changes in economic policy were an- 

nounced in Hungary in July, in Rumania in August, 
and in Czechoslovakia in September. Concessions 
were made to the peasants, including private farmers, 
and larger and cheaper supplies of consumer goods 
were promised to the whole population. These 
changes closely resemble the new policy inaugurated 
in the Soviet Union by Malenkov in his speech of last 
August, and by Khrushchev in his September report 
on the Soviet agricultural situation (although the 
Hungarian measures actually preceded Malenkov’s 
speech by amonth). Two other satellites got a light 
touch of the new treatment—in Bulgaria a few minor 
concessions were promised in September, and in Poland 
a general promise of more ambitious reforms was made 
at the end of October. It is worth briefly examining 
the situation in each of these five countries in turn. 

Czechoslovakia, industrially the most advanced of 
the satellite states, has suffered for some time from a 
shortage of labor and from insufficient output per 
worker. In 1952 the mining and metallurgical indus- 
try of the Ostrava Basin was singled out as the special 
target for endless exhortations and diatribes by leading 
communist officials. A number of technicians, man- 
agers, trade union officials and foremen from this 
region were accused of sabotage in two “‘ show trials’’ 
staged in the summer of 1952. But neither threats 
nor flattery could prevail against economic forces. 
The incentive of high wages for exceptional output 
was producing little effect, since the acute shortage of 
consumer goods made extra wages of little value. 
The workers were not willing to work harder; in fact 
they worked less. 

This trend continued in the first half of 1953. 
Refusing to provide a larger carrot, the Czechoslovak 
Communists could only try more blows with the stick. 
On May 30 the government introduced a ‘‘currency 
reform’’ which deprived the peasants and better-paid 
workers of the savings in unspent cash which they 
had accumulated. The meaning of this ‘‘reform’’ 
was at once apparent to the Czech public: robbed of 
their savings, the workers would again have to work 
harder for longer hours, and women, adolescents, and 
old people would have to go to work. It was the 
workers who reacted most violently. A mass demon- 
stration took place at Pilsen at the beginning of June. 
The workers occupied the town hall, displayed photo- 
graphs of former Presidents T. G. Masaryk and Benes, 
and demanded the removal of the government. 
According to plausible accounts from eyewitnesses 
who have since defected, soldiers in uniform joined 
the demonstrators. The leading part played by the 
workers and the emphasis on political slogans recall 
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the events in East German industrial centers which 
took place two weeks later. But whereas East 
German workers were kept informed of events 
throughout the Eastern Zone of Germany by the 
RIAS radio station in free Berlin, the Czech workers 
lacked any central source of information. Pilsen was 
isolated, and the rising suppressed. If, as some 
accounts suggest, riots also took place in Moravska 
Ostrava and other centers, they too were quickly put 
down. But the government and its Soviet patrons 
were no doubt impressed by the demonstrations, and 
apparently have decided that repressive policies must 
be tempered with new incentive-offers. On Septem- 
ber 14 Premier Siroky promised that investment in 
heavy industry would be substantially reduced, and 
investment in agriculture and housing increased. 
Two weeks later price cuts on foodstuffs and clothing 
were introduced, varying from 10 to 40 percent. 

In Rumania, industrial labor shortage has also been 
a serious problem, intensified by the extremely high 
targets of planned production. But a greater source 
of trouble is recurrent difficulties in agricultural 
supply. In May 1953 the government admitted a 
serious food shortage; in June there were unconfirmed 
reports of food riots in Arad and Constantsa; and in 
July it was decided to release foodstuffs to the popula- 
tion from the state reserve stocks. 

These difficulties were largely due to the incompe- 
tence of the administration, which is probably the 
worst in Stalinist Europe, and to the lack of financial 
and technical aid for agriculture from the government. 
But passive resistance on the part of the peasantry 
certainly played its part. Collectivization of agri- 
culture had not gone far in Rumania. The “‘socialist 
sector of agriculture’’ had only 20 percent of the 
country’s arable land (of this amount more than half 
belonged to state farms, less than half to collective 
farms). By contrast, 27 percent of the arable land in 
Czechoslovakia and 23 percent in Hungary was col- 
lectivized by early 1953, while the total “‘socialist 
sector’ (including state farms) in both these coun- 
tries amounted to nearly 40 percent. The slow pace 
of collectivization in a country where conditions were 
by no means unfavorable is a testimony to the passive 
opposition of the Rumanian peasants. 

In a policy speech on August 23, Gheorghiu-Dej 
admitted that industrial development had been pushed 
too fast, at the expense of agriculture, and declared 
that the disproportion would be corrected. As in 
the Soviet Union, agricultural taxes were to be 
reduced, outstanding delivery obligations canceled, 
and state aid given to private as well as to collective 
farmers. Gheorghiu-Dej also promised larger quan- 
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tities of consumer goods and more housing. Ot 
interest, however, the new production targets for 
clothing are not larger but somewhat smaller than 
those announced at the outset of Rumania’s Five Year 
Plan in 1950. 

In Hungary, both industrial labor shortage and 
agricultural supply were serious problems in 1952 
and 1953. The policy of concessions was first an- 
nounced in Hungary. It coincided with striking 
changes of government and party personnel, and went 
considerably further than the policies later introduced 
in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Premier Nagy ad- 
mitted in his speech of July 4 that the targets of the 
Five Year Plan, “‘revised upwards’’ in 1951, were far 
too high, and that the aim henceforth must be *‘to 
cut our coat according to our cloth.’’ There was to 
be more investment in light industry, housing, and 
agriculture, and substantial improvement in rural 
education, which the Premier admitted had been 
neglected. More sensational was his promise that 
individual peasants would be allowed to leave collec- 
tive farms and that collectives could dissolve them- 
selves when a majority of the members so wished. 
Nagy also announced the abolition of internment 
camps and special police tribunals, and demanded 
that religious freedom be respected. 

Developments since this remarkable speech have 
been confusing at best. Only a week later Rakosi 
made a speech which, while confirming Nagy’s con- 
cessions, emphasized the need for higher industrial 
output, reaffirmed the party’s long-range intention 
of instituting ‘‘socialist construction of the village,”’ 
and declared that peasants would not be allowed to 
leave collective farms until October at the earliest. 
After this Rakosi disappeared from public view for 
two months. Reports from Hungary showed that 
peasants were trying to leave collective farms en 
masse, but were being prevented by the authorities, 
and that the conditions for the dissolution of col- 
lectives were being made extremely difficult. On 
October 31 Rakosi stepped back into the spotlight 
with a speech delivered at a formal meeting of the 
Central Committee of the party. He stated that about 
500 collective farms (some 10 percent of the total) 
would be dissolved. He spoke of resistance on the 
part of party organizations to the implementation of 
the new policy, and insisted that it must be carried 
out. He also announced that the party would hold 
a congress in April 1954. All this suggests that 
there is considerable disagreement within the party, 
and the possibility that it is connected with the 
struggle for power in the Soviet Communist Party 
certainly should be borne in mind. At present it 
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seems that the policy of concession is prevailing. 
There is evidence, too, that some of the prison popu- 
lation has been released from internment camps. 

In Poland, the general outline of a new policy was 
announced by Bierut at a plenary meeting of the 
Polish party’s Central Committee on October 29-30. 
He declared that the party’s aim must henceforth be 
‘‘a rapid rise in the living standards of the working 
people in town and countryside.’’ Investment in 
agriculture was to be 45 percent greater in 1955 than 
in 1953, investment in consumer goods, housing and 
social welfare about one-third greater. Aid was to 
be given to individual peasants as well as to collective 
and state farms. Detailed plans were to be discussed 
at a party congress, announced for mid-January 1954. 
Only one week before it was due to meet, the congress 
was postponed until March. This suggests that as 
in Hungary, dissensions and struggles exist within 
the leadership of the Polish party, or in those circles 
in Moscow which direct Polish affairs—or indeed in 
both. Meanwhile the Polish communists have 
shown anything but a conciliatory attitude in one 
important field—the struggle with the Catholic 
Church, which entered an acute phase in the late 
summer of 1953 and climaxed with the arrest of 
Cardinal Wyszynski at the end of September. 

Various explanations may be suggested for the 
contrast between the vacillating behavior of the 
communists in Poland and the more consistently 
““soft’’ policy pursued in the satellites to the south. 
One is that the economic situation is less in need of 
desperate remedies. Polish industry, it is true, 
suffers from the familiar shortage of labor, skill, and 
equipment. There is evidence, however, that the 
grandiose tasks of industrial construction command 
some enthusiasm, and that the appeal to patriotism, 
especially where the territories annexed from Ger- 
many are concerned, provokes some real response. 
In agriculture, the peasants have been subjected to 
less pressure than elsewhere in Eastern Europe. The 
“socialist sector’ amounts to somewhat less than 20 
percent of the arable land (about six percent of which 
is collective farms). Most of the state and collective 
farms were set up on former German territory annexed 
by Poland in 1945; thus the issue of private ownership 
did not come into play. In the central provinces the 
Polish peasants have suffered less interference than 
the peasants of the other ‘“‘people’s democracies.”’ 
As less has been attempted, there is less need for 
retreat. 

Another explanation of the contrast between com- 
munist policy in Poland and in the Danubian countries 
concerns the role of Rokossovski, former Soviet 


Marshal who was appointed Minister of Defense and 
Vice Premier of Poland in November 1949 as a Kremlin 
control measure. Poland lies on the main line of 
communication with East Germany, where the weak- 
ness of the Soviet position was demonstrated de- 
cisively in the workers’ uprisings of June 1953 and 
early February of this year. The earlier uprising 
followed a series of concessions; the security police 
failed to suppress it, leaving the Soviet Army to 
save the situation. In view of signs of greater Army 
influence since the death of Stalin it is very likely 
that the Army has been largely responsible for the 
“‘hard’’ line pursued in Eastern Germany in the 
months since the June uprising. In these circum- 
stances, Rokossovski may well be using all his in- 





How New Is the “New Course’’? 


“At the same time we must unflinchingly over- 
come difficulties and continue our general line 
of further industrializing our country, increasing 
its defense power, building up its technical base, 
still further widening the foundations of our 
industrialization—the metallurgical and ma- 
chine industries, the power industry and the 
chemical industry—on the basis of strengthening 
our own raw material and fuel base... . 

‘*The goals of the new policy [i. e., increasing 
the standard of living] can be achieved only by 
continuing our general line of industrializa- 
tion... The planned goals. . 
industrial development . 
in an unrelenting tempo.’ 

—Boleslaw Bierut, Premier of Poland, 
in his speech to the Ninth Plenum of the 
Communist Party Central Committee, 
October 29, 1953. 

‘We shall strive further to realize the class 
policy of land tax and tax progressions. We 
shall continue to apply the class policy of pro- 
gression in obligatory deliveries . . . We shall 
continually strengthen the discipline of the com- 
pulsory delivery system . . . We are giving and 
shall continue to give more favorable conditions 
to agricultural cooperatives. We shall develop 
them more speedily and widely ... All the 
measures we are taking are a bridge to Social- 
ism—a bridge towards the collective economy.”’ 

—Jakub Berman, Polish Communist 
leader, in his speech to the Ninth 
Plenum. 
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fluence, both in Moscow and in Warsaw, to ensure 
that whatever concessions are made in Poland do 
not endanger Soviet military security. It is worth 
noting incidentally that the Soviet Ambassador in 
Warsaw is a man of unusual eminence for the post. 
He is G. M. Popov, formerly Secretary of the Moscow 
communist party organization, and later a member 
of the All-Union Council of Ministers. The presence 
in Warsaw of two such high-ranking Soviet subjects 
as Rokossovski and Popov hints at the importance 
of Poland in Moscow’s eyes and suggests that what- 
ever Bierut does or does not do, Moscow has good 
reasons for it. 

In the fifth satellite, Bulgaria, concessions have 
been political rather than economic. In May 1953, 
Metropolitan Cyril of Sofia was allowed to assume 
the title of Patriarch of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, a gesture to religious opinion in complete 
contradiction to the church policy of the Polish 
communists. A savage law adopted in February 
1953, authorizing the imprisonment of relatives of 
persons who had left the country illegally, was 
repealed in the autumn. The communist leader 
Chervenkov delivered a policy speech on September 
9, which was surprisingly conciliatory in its tone 
toward Bulgaria’s non-Stalinist Balkan neighbors 
and toward the United States. His survey of economic 
policy, however, was boastful rather than apologetic. 
To the peasants he offered only minor tax relief. 

Certain obvious factors help to explain the differ- 
ence between Bulgaria’s new policy and that of the 
other satellite states. Geographically, it is the most 
exposed of the satellites, being surrounded on the 
greater part of its land frontiers by three states that 
are allies or associates of the West—Turkey, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. Economically, it is the most back- 
ward of all the ‘‘people’s democracies,’’ since it is 
more predominantly agricultural than any other 
European country. Politically and socially, it has 
gone furthest along the road of Stalinization. In 
Bulgaria more than half the arable land is held by 
collective farms. As in the Soviet Union, the farms 
are as much instruments of political control as of 
economic policy. Largely through its control of 
machine-tractor stations and collective farm manage- 
ment, the communist organization has a firmer and 
more ruthless grip on the lives of the Bulgarian 
peasants than any of the dictatorial regimes in the 
past. This control was achieved by the most brutal 
mass terror that has yet been used in a “‘people’s 
democracy,”’ and certainly has created bitter hatred. 
For all his brave words in September, Chervenkov 
knows well how little his subjects love him. In 
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these conditions a policy of concession would be ex- 
ceptionally dangerous. 


HIS brief survey should suffice to show that al- 

though recent policy changes in the satellites are 
linked to changes in Moscow, they also arise from 
internal conditions which vary from one satellite to 
another. The comparison which some commenta- 
tors have made between the new policies in Eastern 
Europe and Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) of 
1921 are not entirely apt. The prefabricated revélu- 
tions which the East European satellites have under- 
gone since 1948 are a combination of the two Bolshe- 
vik revolutions in Russia—Lenin’s of 1917-1921 and 
Stalin’s of 1929-1933; they also incorporate features of 
the full totalitarian regime imposed on the Soviet 
Union only after the Yezhov purge of 1937-1938. The 
stage of satellite development which corresponded to 
the NEP in Russia was the period of short-term re- 
construction planning from 1947 to 1949. Since then 
the Five Year Plans, and more particularly their ‘‘re- 
visions’’ of 1951, have carried the Stalinization of 
Eastern Europe much further. Today the remaining 
important difference between the Soviet Union and 
the satellites is the slow pace of collectivization in 
the latter, with the partial exception of Bulgaria. 
Now concessions are being made to the peasants, 
again with the exception of Bulgaria. But the 
essence of the regimes is not changed. 

In Eastern Europe, as in the Soviet Union, power is 
one, indivisible and unlimited. The traditional fences 
between politics, economics, and cultural life have 
been torn down. As long as the free world thinks in 
terms of those fences, it will not even begin to under- 
stand the Stalinist world. Not only the civil adminis- 
tration, armed forces, police and law courts, but fac- 
tory management, trade unions, state farms and 
machine-tractor stations, are instruments of power 
for the party. So are schools, the press, radio, litera- 
ture, and the arts. The regime is totalitarianism, 
which differs not only from democracy but also from 
dictatorship, in the historical sense of the term. 
Dictatorships tell their subjects what they must not 
do; totalitarianism tells them what they must do—and 
say and think. The subjects of dictatorships usually 
have their private lives, even if these are lives of pov- 
erty and fear; totalitarian regimes attempt, if with 
incomplete success, to organize the private lives as 
well as the public activity of their subjects. Dictators 
of the past have been restrained by religious beliefs, 
inhibitions, or taboos; totalitarian leaders recognize 
absolutely no restraint save the interests of their 
regimes, as interpreted by themselves. There is a 
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fundamental difference between Hitler, Stalin, and 
Mao on the one hand, and such despots as Ivan the 
Terrible, Henry VIII, or Louis XIV on the other. 
The distinction is essentially a moral one, but if it is 
not understood the most elementary facts of totali- 
tarian politics and economics remain meaningless. 

From this point of view the differences between the 
Soviet and satellite regimes are infinitely less impor- 
tant than the similarities. Soviet theorists stress the 
differences, and no doubt sincerely regard them as 
significant. The East European states, they argue, 
have passed through their “*bourgeois-democratic’’ 
revolution and are *‘ building socialism,’’ whereas the 
Soviet Union has long since achieved socialism and is 
advancing with giant strides toward ‘‘full commu- 
nism.’’ The collectivization of agriculture and the 
completion of the first Five Year Plan supposedly 
marked the victory of “‘socialism’’ in the U. S. S. R., 
making possible the introduction of the ‘‘ Stalin Con- 
stitution’’ of 1936. The latter replaced the constitu- 
tion of 1924, formulated for the period when socialism 
was in its formative stage. The constitutions of the 
‘‘people’s democracies’’ reflect their present stage of 
development. Only when “‘socialism’’ has been com- 
pleted (particularly, when the lag in the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture has been overcome) will they be 
ready for ‘‘socialist’’ constitutions. Only then, one 
may add—although Soviet commentators keep silent 
on this point for the present—will they be ready for 
formal incorporation into the U. S. S. R. as ‘Soviet 
socialist republics.’’ It is true that the three Baltic 
republics and Bessarabia were incorporated into the 
U.S. S. R. without any pretense at social development 
through ‘‘popular democracy”’ to “‘socialism,’’ and 
that parts of Poland, East Prussia, Finland, and 
Sakhalin were annexed. But these were the conquests 
of war. In‘ peacetime’’ the incorporation of whole 
countries into the Soviet Union would require formal 
observance of the ‘‘rules’’ of history, as interpreted by 
the Stalinist prophets. 

In practice, the differences between the Soviet con- 
stitutions of 1924 and 1936, the Polish constitutions 
of 1947 and 1952, and the present constitutions of the 
other ‘‘people’s democracies’ are of verbal signifi- 
cance only. The decisive factor has been not social 
development but the seizure and  totalitarianiza- 
tion of power by the communist parties. The im- 
portant remaining task is mass collectivization of 
agriculture. This will be undertaken when the 
Soviet leaders think it is safe, when they consider that 
the strategic interests of the Soviet Union’s own 
economy make it desirable. 
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NDOUBTEDLY the force which the East 

European communists and their Soviet masters 
most fear is nationalism. It is, however, a double- 
edged sword, for two distinct kinds come into play. 
The first is based on memory of the past. All of the 
East European countries have a national history, and 
some have memories of national greatness. Although 
the extremely nationalistic orientation of education 
in the first three decades of the century tended to 
foster blind chauvinism, petty imperialism, and race 
hatred, it at least had the positive effect of implanting 
in the minds of peasant children a consciousness of the 
past. In Czechoslovakia the period of independence 
between World Wars I and II is associated, in the 
minds of those old enough to remember it, with 
personal liberty and a large measure of social justice. 
Even in the other lands of Eastern Europe, where, on 
the eve of Hitler’s war, government was dictatorial 
rather than democratic, there was more freedom and 
less exploitation than today. 

Still more important, throughout Eastern Europe 
the national past is associated with religious faith, 
now warped or repressed by the communist regime. 
In Orthodox Rumania and Bulgaria, the communists 
have imitated Soviet policy after 1941, attempting to 
purge the Orthodox Churches of independent spirits 
and make them the tool of the regime. Outwardly 
they seem to have had some success, but one may 
doubt whether appearances reflect the reality. In 
Catholic Poland and Czechoslovakia and predomi- 
nantly Catholic Hungary, the Church is the object of 
direct attack. But evidence suggests that its power 
over the peoples’ minds has not been broken. Indeed, 
among the Czechs, who were strongly inclined to 
anticlericalism between World Wars I and II, the 
Catholic Church seems to have increased its influence 
in the last ten years. 

There is, however, another kind of nationalism, 
based not on memory of the past but on social and 
economic development under the satellite regimes. 
As in the Soviet Union, swift and massive industrial- 
ization is creating a new ruling class, or as the writer 
prefers to call it, a state bourgeoisie. It possesses 
many of the moral and intellectual characteristics— 
especially the more unattractive ones—of the private 
bourgeoisie elevated by the industrial revolution in 
the early stages of West European capitalism. But 
unlike its capitalist predecessor, it is held within the 
iron grip of the totalitarian state. The enormous. 
wastage of human and material resources and the 
absence of personal freedom or initiative which 
characterize the Stalinist system are a constant source 
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of frustration to managers, technicians, and intel- 
lectuals. This is likely even truer of the satellite 
‘‘bourgeoisie’’ strata, who see great industrial devel- 
opment in their countries but who also see the fruits 
of this progress reaped by a foreign exploiting power. 
Thus as the “‘people’s democracies’’ become more 
industrialized, the economic causes of nationalism 
inevitably increase. It affects especially the mem- 
bers of the materially privileged groups at the top 
of the social pyramid, including persons who are 
members, or even functionaries, of the communist 
parties. 

The combination of the two types of nationalism— 
the old and the new, that of the masses and that of 
the bosses—is potentially very dangerous. This 
is not to predict that the satellites will “‘go Titoist’’ 
in the near future. The peculiar conditions of in- 
ternal power and geographical environment which 
made possible the survival of Tito’s Yugoslavia are 
not reproduced in any country of the Soviet sphere. 
But there can be little doubt that the disruptive 
forces of nationalism are strong, will grow stronger, 
and wiJ] make themselves felt. Social and national 
tensions cannot alone cause the collapse of totalitarian 
regimes. They can only contribute to collapse when 
there is serious weakening at the central seat of 
power. Whether such weakness will appear will 
depend on the course of the struggle for power in the 
Soviet Union, which cannot fail to influence political 
leadership in the satellite states. In any case, sudden 
sensational effects are most unlikely. But below 
the “‘monolithic’’ surface these forces are at work, 
and they deserve the most careful study by observers 
in the free world. In them at least as much as in 
action from outside lies the hope of ultimate liberation. 

The position of the satellite regimes is insecure for 
other more immediate reasons. The most important 
of these is the present course of the struggle for power 
in Moscow. It is hardly conceivable that the 
execution of Beria has put an end to internal dis- 
sensions in the Kremlin, which are due not only to 
personal rivalries but to the many basic contradictions 
in the policy and ideology inherited from Stalin. The 
struggle is of course veiled from foreign eyes and very 
likely from the eyes of the East European communist 
leaders. But ‘“‘old Moscow hands’’ of the seniority 
of Rakosi and Chervenkov must have their ideas as 
to what is going on. In any case they know, from 
the experience of their predecessors of the last twenty 
years, that second-rank communist bosses simply 
cannot remain indifferent to the struggle in the top 
leadership: it is a matter of life and death to them. 
Involuntarily or not, they are involved in these 
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rivalries. They must maneuver in self-defense and 
try when possible to influence the outcome. In the 
eyes of the Moscow contestants, the chief satellite 
bosses may well be assets worth winning. Com- 
petition for their favor may even give them a little 
more independence, though of a very dangerous and 
temporary kind. However, this makes it all the 
more important for them to seek some measure of 
support within their own parties, and even from 
their own peoples. 

The satellite leaders’ concessions to the peasants 
and consumers were based on the policy inaugurated 
by Malenkov and Khrushchev and, as shown, were 
necessitated by internal economic troubles. But the 
search for political popularity to strengthen the 
leaders in a period of exceptional uncertainty must 
also have played its part. If gaining popularity can 
be combined with winning merit in Moscow’s eyes, 
so much the better. 


Practical implementation of the new policy line 
apparently is not proving easy. Rakosi’s speech of 
October 1953 revealed that members and branches of 
the Hungarian party organization were resisting it. 
It must be unwelcome to rigid doctrinaires, to local 
satraps who fear a diminution of their power, and to 
managers of the enterprises which will receive less 
government aid and attention. These groups consti- 
tute powerful vested interests. 


Moreover, the whole structure of the Stalinist econ- 
omies is unsuited to any policy which treats consumers’ 
wishes as important. All economic activity is con- 
ducted by orders from above, as in an army. Neither 
factory directors nor shopkeepers have needed to pay 
much attention to popular demand. Those who once 
knew how to do so have been forgetting for years 
past, and many never knew at all. The above is, of 
course, much truer of the Soviet Union where this 
state of affairs has existed since 1929, than of the 
satellites where it dates only from about 1948. But 
even in the satellites it is a serious psychological and 
social problem, comparable in gravity to the purely 
economic problem of diverting labor and materials to 
those branches of the economy which are now to be 
favored. 

A further cause of satellite insecurity lies in the field 
of foreign policy, especially in the case of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and to a smaller extent in Bulgaria. 
The possible internal developments which might arise 
in these satellite states, in connection with both the 
German problem and the problems of East Mediter- 
ranean and Middle Eastern defense, should not be 
ignored. 
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Nothing does more to keep the present Polish and 
Czech leaders loyal to Moscow, and even to convince 
their suffering peoples that their countries must re- 
main allied to Moscow, than fear that Germany will 
try to recover the lands lost to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia in 1945. If an independent united Germany 
existed today, Moscow might well be tempted to offer 
it a part or the whole of these lands in return for 
cooperation against the West. The prize would be 
dazzling, and the feelings of Poles and Czechs might 
not count for much with the Soviet leaders. But 
Moscow cannot get a united Germany without sacri- 
ficing the Ulbrecht regime in East Germany. Events 
since the June 1953 uprising in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany suggest that it does not intend to do so. 
If it will not make this sacrifice, there will be no 
united Germany, and in this case Moscow’s ability 
to play off Poles, Czechs and Germans against each 
other will be limited. 

Bulgaria, in the southeastern corner of Eastern 
Europe, is another vulnerable area to cause the com- 
munists worry. As relations improve between Tur- 
key, Greece and Yugoslavia and as all three countries 
grow stronger, the pressure on Bulgaria, and on Mos- 
cow’s smallest and most isolated satellite Albania, 
increases. 

Wherever one looks in the eastern borderlands of 
Europe, one is forced to realize that the targets of 
free world statesmanship are not susceptible to sudden 


Behind the Beria Affair 


By Hugo Dewar 


N December 23, 1953, the career of Lavrenti P. 

Beria, chief of the Soviet security service, came 
to an abrupt end. A three-line announcement in the 
Soviet press informed the world that he and six 
“accomplices’’ had been shot for high treason. 

A little over six months had elapsed between the 
news of Beria’s dismissal from the post of First Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Internal Affairs, and 
his death by shooting. On July 10, 1953, the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet briefly announced that 
Beria was accused of ‘‘criminal anti-party and anti- 
State actions’ in a bid to ‘‘subvert the Soviet State in 
the interest of foreign capital,’’ and of “having at- 
tempted to place the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
above the Government and the Communist Party of 





Mr. Dewar is a British expert on communism. His most recent 
book, a study of purges and trials in the Soviet orbit is called 
The Modern Inquisition CWingate Publishers, London, 1953). 


miraculous “‘solutions,’’ but will require a long sus- 
tained effort in defense and diplomacy and economic 
policy. Western policy towards Germany and Yugo- 
slavia today inevitably affects the prospects of ulti- 
mate reconciliation of Germans with Poles and 
Czechs, and of Yugoslavs with Hungarians and Bul- 
garians, which are vital problems of tomorrow. It 
would be rash to assume that the impact of totali- 
tarian Stalinism has put an end to the conflicts of 
petty imperialism which before 1945 set nation against 
nation within Eastern Europe. Today nationalism 
is directed mainly against the common oppressor of 
all Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union. But, to cite 
only two examples, it is unlikely that the last has 
been heard of the competing claims of Hungarians 
and Rumanians for Transylvania, or of Poles and 
Ukrainians for Eastern Galicia. 


The most dangerous of all misconceptions about 
Eastern Europe is the either-or attitude that a sudden 
miraculous solution must present itself—or a hundred 
million Europeans must be written off forever as 
slaves of Stalinism. To believe this is to accept the 
Stalinists at their own valuation. Stalinist society— 
in the U. S. S. R. and its satellites—is at least as full 
of contradictions, at least as subject to change, as 
any other society. To study these conflicts, and when 
possible to influence them, is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of world statesmanship. 


the Soviet Union.’’ A month later a confirming 
decree was promulgated by the Supreme Soviet. On 
December 17 came the not surprising news that Beria 
had ‘‘confessed’’—to terrorism, murder, treason, and 
campaigning against the defensive capacity of the 
Soviet Union. On the following day the Soviet 
Supreme Court met in secret trial session; it ended its 
‘‘deliberations’’ five days later with the inevitable 
verdict, and a sentence of death, which was at once 
carried out. 

To appreciate fully the importance of this event it is 
necessary to know the broad outlines of Beria’s career 
in the service of the Soviet State. Born in 1899 in the 
village of Merkeuli, near Sukhum in the Caucasus, 





1 Biographical information is based on the account of Beria in 
the Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia (Great Soviet Encyclopedia), 
Moscow, Vol. V, 1950. The Encyclopedia has now been instructed 
to delete Beria’s biography. 
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Beria joined the Bolsheviks in March 1917. He first 
entered the secret police apparatus, Cheka (Extraor- 
dinary Commission to Fight Counterrevolution and 
Sabotage—the forerunner of the GPU, OGPU, NKVD, 
and MGB-MVD) in the year 1921 and for the next ten 
years was in charge of the entire Caucasian network. 
In 1931 he was appointed Secretary-General of the 
Georgian Communist Party and in the following year 
Secretary-General of the Transcaucasian Regional 
Committee. Up to the time of his appointment the 
work of the party in this area had been regarded as 
“highly unsatisfactory,’’ but it ‘‘soon improved 
under his leadership.’” He became a member of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU (Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union) at the Seventeenth Party Congress 
in 1934. Surviving the great purge that followed 
Kirov’s assassination, Beria took over the People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD) in 1938 
from N. I. Yezhov, who vanished from the Soviet 
scene without any official statement as to his fate. 

As a member of the all-important Committee of 
State Defense during World War II, Beria was re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of civilian and military 
‘“‘morale,’’ which required, among other measures, 
the deportation of entire communities. In August 
1943 he was appointed a member of the Committee 
for the Economic Rehabilitation of the Liberated 
Areas of the U. S. S. R., and in September of that year 
was entrusted with special work in connection with 
arms production. In June 1945 he was awarded the 
title of Marshal of the U.S. S. R. ‘‘For outstanding 
services to the party and the Soviet people’’ he was 
awarded altogether five Lenin Orders, the Order of 
Suvorov First Class, and two Orders of the Red 
Banner. 

Throughout his political life Beria stood in the 
closest possible relationship to Stalin. He was in 
effect Stalin’s right-hand man, controlling in his be- 
half the key instrument of power, the secret police. 
Even after 1946, when he ostensibly relinquished his 
post as head of the NKVD (which was then split into 
two ministries, MGB and MVD), there was no ques- 
tion that Beria continued in his privileged role as 
‘one of the most outstanding leaders of the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet State, loyal pupil and 
comrade-in-arms of I. V. Stalin.” 

This, then, was the man executed as a traitor on 
the 23rd of December, 1953. 


The ‘‘judgment’’ of the Soviet Supreme Court 
stated in part: 


[It] was established that the beginning of L. P. 
Beria’s criminal traitorous activities and the establish- 
ment of his secret contacts with foreign intelligence 
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services dates back to the time of the Civil War, when, 
while at Baku, in 1919, L. P. Beria committed an act 
of treason by becoming a secret agent of the intelli- 
gence service of the counterrevolutionary Mussavat 
government in Azerbaijan, which operated under the 
control of British intelligence organs. 

In 1920, while in Georgia, L. P. Beria committed 
another act of treason, establishing clandestine rela- 
tions with the secret police of the Georgian Menshe- 
vik government, who were also a branch of the Brit- 
ish intelligence service. 

In subsequent years, up to the time of his arrest, L. P. 
Beria maintained and widened his secret contacts 
with foreign intelligence services. [Italics added.] 


The charge that Beria had been a spy in the British 
intelligence service ever since 1919 is on the face of it 
ludicrous. It is the sort of charge that the purged 
chief of OGPU, Yagoda, at his own trial in 1938, 
doing his best to show the court that the cas¢ against 
him was really a little too fantastic, protested against 
with the words: 

I am not jesting when I say that if I had been a spy, 
dozens of countries could have closed down their 
intelligence services. . . .” 

He was saying, in effect: Really, you can’t expect 
people to swallow that; I'll confess, but try to make 
the case against me a little more sensible. 

Stalin, referring once to the Great Purge (1936- 
1938), attempted to explain how men alleged to be 
“‘spies’’ and ‘‘traitors’’ throughout the post-revolu- 
tionary period had managed to remain in power so 
long. Their ‘‘guilt’’ being a foregone conclusion, 
his explanation was “‘lack of vigilance.’’ The pres- 
ent Soviet leaders will undoubtedly offer the same 
answer in the case of Beria. 

It is, of course, quite possible that Beria had rela- 
tions of a clandestine nature with members of the 
Mussavat Government in Azerbaijan and with the 
Georgian Menshevik Government in 1919 and 1920. 
The Bolsheviks were preparing a coup in Azerbaijan 
in 1919; they succeeded in carrying it through in 
January 1920, proclaiming Azerbaijan a Socialist 
Soviet Republic. Shortly thereafter, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment signed a treaty with the Georgian Govern- 
ment (in May 1920) legalizing the Georgian 
Communist Party, which proceeded to pave the way 
for the imposition of a Soviet regime in February 1921. 
Certainly Beria played a role in both these coups, but 
just as certainly his undercover activities had the full 
knowledge and support of the Soviet Government. 
It was in 1921 that Beria entered the Cheka—because 
he had proved his worth. With his fall from grace, 
however, this slice of his personal history had to be 


2**Report of Court Proceedings in the Case of the Anti-Soviet 
“Bloc of Rights and Trotskyists’ '’, Moscow, 1938, p. 786. 
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re-written, the facts distorted. It has happened in 
every ‘confession trial’’. 

Was Beria guilty of murder, as also charged? Well, 
murder is a fairly commonplace affair in the upper 
ranks of the Soviet hierarchy. Sometimes it is 
‘‘legal’’ and sometimes it is not. In any case, it 
could not have been difficult to get Beria’s ‘‘confes- 
sion’ to ‘‘nonlegal’’ murder or to anything else 
required. The Soviet technique of extorting con- 
fessions and of ensuring that they will not be retracted 
in open court has been explained in detail in this 
author’s book, The Modern Inquisition (Wingate Pub- 
lishers, London, 1953). The following passages are 
pertinent: 


Weare . . . confronted with the problem of a new, 
highly developed technique that breaks down the 
human will and re-molds it to a desired pattern 
(page 50) . . . The basic condition requisite for the 
successful application of the technique is that the 
accused shall be completely at the mercy of the 
accusers, who must hold in their hands all the politi- 
cal, economic and social pressures that can possibly 
be applied to break his morale, and who can dispose 
of the accused’s person, and the persons of those near 
and dear to him, as they think fit. In other words, 
the technique can be effective only in the conditions 
of the totalitarian regime. On this essential basis the 
victim’s will to resist is broken down by a process of 
intense interrogation, more or less prolonged accord- 
ing to the physical and mental caliber of the person 
concerned (page 71)... . 


Given this absolute, total subjection of the indi- 
vidual to the utterly arbitrary will of the caucus that 
is the State, it is only a matter of time before the 
victim recognizes that resistance is futile. Prolonged 
sessions of mental conditioning, plus the kind of 
highly-skilled torture which leaves no marks to bear 
mute witness, plus under-nourishment, plus depriva- 
tion of sleep (the most effective form of torture avail- 
able to inquisitors who must break the spirit of a man 
and yet keep him presentable for the public eye)— 
here are the essential mechanics of the technique. 
It is, like all mysteries finally probed, really simple. 

In light of our growing knowledge of these interro- 
gation methods, there can be no cause for surprise in 
the claim made by the Soviet authorities that Beria 
confessed to high treason, espionage, murder, and 
so on. Of course, it is possible that they did not 
even trouble to extort a‘‘confession’’ but simply shot 
Beria. This seems unlikely, however, since the 
Soviets generally have shown a certain meticulousness 
in keeping ‘‘ the records’’ straight. 

Only one of the charges brought against Beria is of 
teal importance, exposing the true reason why he had 
to be destroyed. This was the charge, to be con- 


sidered later, that he attempted to use the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs to subvert the government. 

It was one thing to make Beria confess; it is quite 
another to stage a public trial on the basis of the 
charges. It goes without saying that he would have 
pleaded guilty in open court. But in order to make 
some show of ““‘evidence’’, the state prosecution would 
have had to indulge in the kind of anti-western propa- 
ganda that the Soviet Government is at the moment 
anxious to soft-pedal. Furthermore, a public trial 
must have been regarded as undesirable in view of the 
delicate Soviet internal situation during the present 
transition of leadership. The new regime has no 
desire to evoke the atmosphere of the Stalin purge; 
it desires above all to give the impression of order, 
stability, and calm. It would like to convince both 
its own subjects and the world at large that it has made 
a decisive break with the Stalinist past. Yet, as the 
Beria affair shows most clearly, it is a prisoner of the 
past. Herein lies the inescapable dilemma of the post- 
Stalin leadership—it strives to find a way out of the 
web which is of its own weaving, of which each of its 
members forms an essential strand. Yet it cannot 
break out unless it destroys the web completely—and 
in so doing destroys itself. 


The post-Stalin leadership destroyed Beria not be- 
cause he had committed murder, not because he was a 
‘“spy’’, not because he was a ‘‘traitor’’, but, in the 
firm belief of this author, because they feared he was 
using his power as head of the MVD to prepare the 
way for the rise of a new Stalin—in all probability 
Malenkov. The new leadership wants to maintain 
Stalinism, but without a Stalin. Under Stalin the 
supremacy of the secret police over the party and the 
government was an established fact. This situation 
was not altered by Stalin’s death; it has not been 
altered by Beria’s removal. 


The right of the mass of Soviet people to express 
political opinions and to organize freely into political 
parties had already been abrogated before Stalin con- 
solidated his absolute personal power. This, accord- 
ing to Trotsky, was a temporary expedient, “obviously 
in conflict with Soviet democracy.’’* Like other 
‘‘temporary’’ expedients to which the Soviet regime 
has resorted it remained as a permanent feature of the 
Soviet system. Suppression of democracy outside the 
party led inevitably to suppression of democracy 
within the party. With all other political organiza- 
tions eliminated, the Communist Party became the 
only possible medium for effective expression of politi- 
cal views. Initially, therefore, it not only served as 





3 Leon Trotsky, The Revolution Betrayed, Faber & Faber, 1937, p. 96, 
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an arena for the clash of ideas among the Bolsheviks, 
but also gave other political forces an opportunity to 
express themselves and to canvass for support. Social 
Revolutionaries, Anarchists, Mensheviks (such, for 
example, as Vyshinsky) and others joined the party. 
Viewing this ‘‘contamination”’ of the party ranks as 
a threat to its own power, the Bolshevik leadership 
at the Tenth Party Congress in March 1921 effected a 
forced acceptance of a ‘‘Resolution on Party Unity’”’ 
banning all factions. This was the beginning of 
the end of inner-party democracy. More and more, 
‘“party unity’’ came to be interpreted as unquestioning 
agreement with the dominant caucus. 

At the Fourteenth Party Congress in 1925 Stalin 
still affected a lenient attitude toward opposition, but 
his words were prophetic: 

We disagreed with Zinoviev and Kamenev because we 
knew that the lopping policy was fraught with grave 
danger for the party, that the lopping method, the 
blood-letting method—and they demanded blood— 
was dangerous, contagious; today you lop off one, 


tomorrow another, the day after tomorrow a third— 
what will you have left in the party? * 


Eventually, as the world knows, Stalin himself 
proceeded to the “‘lopping off’’ policy. By the 
Fifteenth Congress in December 1927, he openly 
boasted : 

Here is a Party Congress at which there is not a single 
opposition delegate.° 

At this Congress Stalin for the first time openly 
threatened party recalcitrants with arrest. Behind 
the scenes the political police had been harassing and 
arresting many of the lesser lights of the inner-party 
Opposition. 

The party’s progressive degeneration into a docile 
instrument in the hands of one man is most clearly 
revealed in the loss of status of its supreme governing 
body, the Congress. The party statutes originally 
called for the convening of Congresses annually, but 
the interval was successively lengthened: from one 
year to eighteen months, to two years, to three-and- 
a-half years, to five years, to thirteen years. The 
covering statute was amended, first to require meet- 
ings every two years, then every three years, but 
it was never adhered to. At the Nineteenth Congress 
last October the rule was once again amended, this 
time to read four years. It requires no very penetrat- 
ing intelligence to understand what had happened to 
intra-party democracy. 


***Political Report of the Central Committee to the Fourteenth 
Congress of the CPSU(B)’’, Moscow, 1950, p. 156. 

5 “Political Report of the Central Committee to the Fifteenth 
Congress of the CPSU(B)"’, Moscow, 1950, p. 132. 
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Thus the party came to speak with one voice— 
Stalin’s. What Beria was accused of trying to do 
had already been achieved long before his arrest and 
execution, long before he became head of the NKVD 
in 1938. He merely maintained what was already in 
existence—the control of the party by the secret 
police. 


Under Stalin the party was not a power in its own 
right, and yet it was a powerful instrument. At the 
Eighteenth Congress (1939) Stalin reported: 

Data in the possession of the Central Committee of 
the party show that during the period under review 
the party succeeded in promoting to leading state and 
party posts over five hundred thousand young Bol- 
sheviks, members of the party and people standing 
close to the party . . . Our task is now to concen- 


trate the work of selecting cadres . . . in the hands 
of one body . . .° 


The party is thus both the lubrication system and 
the spare-parts replacement service of the state ma- 
chine. It channels down to the common man the 
commands of the bureaucrats at the top. According 
to communist definition, it “‘strengthens day-to-day 
contact with the masses,’’ “‘responds in good time to 
the needs and requests of the workers,’’ and ‘‘explains 
to the non-party masses the meaning of party pol- 
icy.’’’ Its leaders are unanimously elected, its nomi- 
Mees tO state posts are unanimously elected; unani- 
mously they are hailed as heroes, and just as 
unanimously they are vilified as traitors and shot. 
Periodic purges, mild or strong, are indispensable to 
a system in which bureaucratic caste is omnipresent, 
unrestrained alike in its ambitions and its blunderings 
by the corrective voice of the people. The secret 
police is at once the prop and the terror of this caste. 
which yearns to shake it off, but cannot. 


Shortly before Stalin’s death the shadow of the 
Great Purge loomed again over the U. S. S. R. when 
the so-called ‘‘doctors’ plot’’ was ‘‘unmasked.”’ 
Who engineered this obvious frame-up? What was 
the purpose behind it? Against whom was it aimed? 
Did Malenkov know it was coming when he spoke 
at the Nineteenth Congress? The latter seems 
probable, for he warned his listeners: 


There are cases of party, economic, Soviet and 
other executives relaxing their vigilance and failing 
to see what is going on around them; there are cases of 
divulgence of party and state secrets. Some responsible 
workers begin to forget that we are still in a capitalist 
encirclement. [Italics added. | 


6 ‘Report to the Eighteenth Congress of the CPSU(B) on the 
Work of the Central Committee’’, Moscow, 1951; p. 74. 
7 Party Statutes, paragraph 3 (d). 
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In announcing the ‘‘discovery’’ of the plot on January 
13, Pravda used similar words: 


Some of our Soviet authorities and their heads have 
forgotten about vigilance. 


The paper also made direct reference to ‘‘shortcom- 
ings’ in the security services. At the time many 
observers suggested that this might be the prelude 
to an attack on Beria. But, seemingly with the 
intention of scotching such rumors, the Soviet press 
shortly after gave prominence to the presence of 
Beria and Malenkov at the opera with Stalin. 


It is unlikely that the true facts behind the sordid 
affair of the doctors’ plot will ever come to light, 
but that it had a close connection with Malenkov’s 
broad hints of a coming purge of the bureaucracy 
can hardly be doubted. Aimed at tightening up 
discipline in every sphere of Soviet life and at inject- 
ing fresh vigor into the propaganda of ‘‘capitalist 
encirclement,’’ the ‘‘doctors’ plot’’ clearly formed 
part of a whole series of actions in the satellite 
countries, of which the Slansky purge in Czecho- 
slovakia was at the time the latest manifestation. 
The strong anti-semitic flavor of the fabricated plot 
was in line with all that had gone before. Had it 
been pursued, it unquestionably would have raised 
the temperature of the cold war. No sooner was 
Stalin dead, however, than the plot was exposed as a 
concoction of the political police. With the bludgeon 
of the blundering autocrat no longer held over them, 
the Soviet leaders heaved a tremendous sigh of relief; 
the shadow of the Great Purge, from which none of 
them felt safe, was dispelled. The abandonment of 
this projected purge and the arrest of the police 
functionaries responsible for it, was an assurance to 
the ‘‘party, economic, Soviet and other executives’’ 
that they might rest easy. It was also designed to 
convey to the outside world that a change of policy 


was underway, a change underlined by a number of 
other events. 


It has been suggested that Beria was responsible 
for exposing the doctors’ plot, that when he took 
over the MVD he ‘“‘opened the dossiers’ and at once 
realized the falsity of the charges. But it seems 
highly unlikely that Beria needed an investigation 
to know that the whole affair was a frame-up. Some 
observers also have credited the March amnesty of 
Soviet prisoners to Beria, acting on advice from 
Malenkov. Yet there was much greater evidence 
to indicate that both these moves expressed the col- 
lective desire of the new leadership, that they did not 
arise from the inspiration of one man. Stalin left 
not one but several heirs; and it is clear that they 


have agreed, in the interest of everyone’s health, not 
to disagree. How long the agreement will last is 
another matter, but at present no one man stands 
supreme, and the collective leadership is making 
every effort to insure against the rise of a new auto- 
crat. Their fear that Beria might attempt such a rise 
is the reason why they struck him down. 

Domestic considerations of another kind also 
played a role, although a secondary one, in the 
destruction of Beria. The reader may recall Malen- 
kov’s long diatribe at the Nineteenth Congress 
against bureaucracy and corruption in the party. 
Applause gave way to complete silence as Malenkov 
launched into this section of his speech, for his words 
had an unpleasantly threatening ring: 

There are cases when people are persecuted and 
victimized for criticism. . . . We know of plenty of 
cases when a bureaucratic attitude towards criticism 
and self-criticism has done serious damage to the 
party, killed the initiative of a party organization, 
undermined the prestige of the leadership among the 
party masses, and infected some of the organizations 
with the anti-party habits of bureaucrats, sworn 
enemies of the party. . . . It is particularly important 
at the present time to stimulate self-criticism and criti- 
cism from below, and ruthlessly to combat, as malig- 
nant enemies of the party, all who hamper the 
development of criticism of our shortcomings, who 
stifle criticism, and answer it with persecution and 
victimization. [Italics added.] ® 
The extraordinary length of Malenkov’s attack on 
bureaucratic degeneration within the party, and on 
nepotism, corruption, and all kinds of swindling, is 
in itself sufficient evidence of the widespread preva- 
lence of these malpractices. Not since Lenin had a 
leading Soviet figure made such damaging admissions 
in public. Malenkov went on to demand that it be 
made “‘ possible for all honest-minded Soviet citizens 
to come forward boldly and fearlessly and criticize 
shortcomings.’’ Here was clear confirmation that 
the Soviet common man is sorely afraid to speak his 
mind. 

Beria’s arrest in the summer of 1953 provided, then, 
a timely peg on which the post-Stalin leadership could 
pin an assurance to the Soviet citizen that he really 
need not be afraid. The Moscow correspondent of 
the British Daily Worker, giving the official hand-out 
to its readers, wrote that Beria‘‘ had opposed measures 
taken by the party and the government to guarantee 
civil rights and to liquidate certain abuses.’’ (The 
latter phrase was a pretty euphemism indeed for the 
appalling picture of bureaucratic malpractice and 
intimidation painted by the Soviet press in the cam- 


8 **Report to the Nineteenth Congress on the Work of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU(B)’’, Moscow, 1953, pp. 114-115. 
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HekoTopbie pyKOBOAHTeNH NOAMeHAIOT BOCNUTaTenb 
Hy!l0 paOOTy C MO4HHEHHBIMH rpyObiIm OFpiikom, 
€aQ{MHHHCTpHPOBaHHem. 





— Mpegynpexpenne sei nonyynnn, BeIroBOp nony4nnn... Kakon Ke Bam eulé NOMOLIM 
Hago! 


—You have received a warning and been reprimanded . . . 


other help do you need? 


paign launched after the Nineteenth Congress, and 
there is little doubt that less than half the truth was 
told.) 

Whether or not Beria did in fact oppose a “‘ guaran- 
tee’’ of civil rights to Soviet citizens, it is clear that 
the exploitation of his arrest for propaganda purposes 
was no more than a by-product of the affair. The 
same propaganda aim would have been served by the 
execution of Ignatiev, ex-head of the MGB dismissed 
in disgrace for his alleged part in fabricating the 
doctors’ plot, or even by the sacrifice of S. N. Kruglov, 
head of the MVD before Stalin’s death and therefore 
ostensibly more responsible than Beria for general 
abuses of civil rights. (Kruglov took over Beria’s 
post after the latter’s arrest.) No, Beria was de- 
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Some leaders, instead of educating their subor- 
dinates, shout at them and order them around. 


What 


From Krokodil, Nov. 10, 1953 


stroyed because he was regarded by the new “‘collec- 
tive leadership’’ as a potential Stalin, or as a danger- 
ously powerful possible ally of another who might 
seek to assume the Stalin mantle. Beria himself 
provided fuel for the fire. At the funeral ceremony 
in Stalin’s honor he went out of his way to make 
eulogistic reference to Malenkov, an act to spur 
distrust in the prevailing atmosphere. And no 
sooner was he in office than he replaced a number of 
political police chiefs with men he could trust. 

The hinge, then, of the whole affair is the new 
“principle of collective leadership,’’ perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the post-Stalin governmental 
situation. The new trend was signalled by the de- 
cision, taken immediately after the dictator's death, 
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to erect a pantheon as a tomb, not only for Lenin and 
Stalin but for other “‘ outstanding leaders of the Com- 
munist Party.’’ Numerous articles and lectures on 
the subject of the collective leadership principle and 
‘tthe role of the individual in history’’ followed. 
Typical of the new approach is the following excerpt 
from an article published in Pravda on April 16, 1953: 

The Communist Party wages a consistent struggle 
against the subjectivist views of history . . . the 
history of the party must be written not around per- 
sonalities . . . . The entire work of the Central 
Committee is the embodiment of the wisdom of the 

arty, of the enormous experience of its collective 
{eadership . .. +» No matter how experienced lead- 
ers may be, no matter what their knowledge and abil- 
ity, they do not possess and they cannot replace the 
initiative and experience of the whole collective. 
Individual decisions are always or almost always one- 
sided decisions. 

The unequivocal nature and the persistence of this 
ideological campaign leaves no room for doubt that it 
is a backhanded blow at the dead autocrat and a warn- 
ing to anyone who should seek to take his place. It 
is at the same time part of an effort to revive the pres- 
tige of the present party leaders on both the national 
and local level. 

In conformity with the collective leadership prin- 
ciple there occurred an event of major importance in 
the organizational sphere. Malenkov, who by first 
reports had succeeded Stalin both as Soviet Premier 
and Secretary-General of the party, was forced to 
relinquish the latter. He was later replaced by N. S. 
Khrushchev (whom Malenkov had indirectly criti- 
cized at the Nineteenth Party Congress for his policy 
on agriculture). It may be safely assumed that Mal- 
enkov ceded the secretaryship with some reluctance, 
since it is the key position for the selection and plac- 
ing of party ‘‘cadres’’ and the springboard by which 
Stalin rose to power. 

In sum, all the signs point to a desire on the part of 
the new regime to dissociate itself from Stalinism; at 
the same time they show that such a break with the 
past is impossible of achievement. The very manner 
in which Beria was removed, ‘‘tried’’, and executed 
makes it clear that the new government has not un- 
dertaken a fundamental transformation of the Stalin- 
ist system, however many surface changes it may have 
inaugurated. The true reason for Beria’s execution 
also reveals how little faith each member of the 
regime has in the good will of every other member. 
And with good cause. 

Terror remains the essential basis of the post-Stalin 
regime. It has not been abandoned; it has merely 
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been turned back against a few of the instruments 
through which it was—and still is—wielded. It was 
turned against them, not in the interests of ‘*demo- 
cratic regeneration’’ but in the immediate interests 
of the bureaucratic ruling clique.? This is not the 
first time a purge of the political police has been ef- 
fected. Yagoda was purged along with many of his 
henchmen, but the instrument of police terror re- 
mained unaffected. Even the exposure of the doctors’ 
plot had its minor, but none the less telling, counter- 
parts at the close of the Great Purge of the 1930's. 
For example, in 1938 in Yaroslavl, a former District 
Prosecutor and his assistant were brought to trial and 
found guilty of ‘abusing their position,’’ using it to 
““sanction unwarranted arrests of citizens,’’ and forc- 
ing these citizens to confess that ‘‘accidental mis- 
takes’’ committed during the course of their work 
were “‘sabotage, wrecking, counter-revolutionary 
crimes.’"" Similar trials were reported in other 
parts of the country. The whole Soviet world knew 
—how could it not know?—that no matter how inno- 
cent a man might be, he would always confess once 


in the cells of the secret police. Stalin himself tacitly 
admitted : 


It cannot be said that the purge was not accompanied 
by grave mistakes. There were unfortunately more 
mistakes than might have been expected. 

Yezhov, Yagoda’s successor, and thousands of his 
officials were purged to end the Great Purge, but the 
secret police remained a power. Now Beria has been 
purged to prevent a purge, but Kruglov and the police 
apparatus remain. 

Does it seem in any way probable that the men 
composing the new government will be the inaugura- 
tors of a democratic regime? Here are men whose 
characters were shaped in the Stalinist mold. There 
is among them not one man of principle. There is 
not one who is not a political opportunist to the core. 
There is not one who is not a thorough bureaucrat, 
utterly contemptuous of the common man, unassail- 
ably convinced of his right to command and be 
instantly obeyed. It is hardly likely that such men 
will bring about the democratic regeneration of 
Soviet society, or even of the party which they con- 
trol. Intelligence dictates against even the dimmest 
hope of such a development, for it would be unprece- 
dented in the history of oppressive regimes. 





® The Supreme Court statement affirms that ‘‘Beria and his accom- 
plices employed terror against honest workers in the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs,"’ reassuring the secret police of the high regard in 
which they continue to be held. 

10 Pravda, August 2, 1938. 











THE SOVIET UNION 


Soviet Nationality Policy: 
The Linguistic Controversy 


By Jindrich Kucera 


Editor's Note: Mr. Kucera’s article is the fifth in Problems of Commu- 
nism's series of articles on nationality problems in the U. S. S. R. 
In issue No. 6, Vol. II], Mr. Weinreich reported on efforts to russify 
the languages of Soviet minorities. Carrying this topic further, 
Mr. Kucera concentrates on a revolution in Soviet linguistics which 
first puzzled many observers, but which has become more compre- 
hensible in the intervening years—the linguistic ‘‘controversy’’ of 
1950 over the theories of I. Ya. Marr. The author shows that, while 
the liquidation of the Marrist school seemed to presage a more lib- 
eral attitude, it was in effect a step designed to make the process of 
russification more rational and efficient. 


N the Soviet world the word of Stalin was— 
during his lifetime—not only the law of the land 
but the proclamation of “‘socialist truth.’’ His pro- 
nouncements and writings, carrying the weight of 
official dogma, usually held implications for wide 
areas of Soviet life. Thus when his three-part article 
repudiating the theories of N. Ya. Marr, until then 
the recognized Soviet authority on linguistics, ap- 
peared in Pravda in the summer of 1950, Soviet circles 
broke out in a rash of agitation and interest. Within 
days Stalin’s study became the topic for countless 
articles, commentaries, pamphlets, and speeches. 
Interpretation was not limited to the realm of lan- 
guage studies; Soviet historians, economists, legal 
theoreticians, and scientists hurried to discuss the 
relevance of this ‘‘major contribution to Marxism’’ 
to their particular fields. 

The Marr ‘‘controversy’’ and its aftermath were 
followed with as much curiosity and interest abroad 
as in the U. S. S. R. Observers sought to ferret out 
the political motivation behind Stalin’s surprising 
venture into the relatively specialized field of linguistic 
theory. The multinational character of the Soviet 
state, and the resulting complex problems of language 
policy, raised the question of how pertinent the lin- 
guistic controversy was to the Soviet nationality 
problem. Opinions varied widely on this issue. In- 
deed, directly opposite interpretations have been 





Mr. Kucera is Assistant Professor in the Department of Foreign 
Languages, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., and the author 
of a forthcoming study on Soviet language policy. 
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presented: some commentators regarded the repudia- 
tion of Marr’s school as a “‘setback to Great Russian 
chauvinism,’’ while others saw in it definite proof of 
the growing importance of Russian nationalism in 
Soviet ideology. The author’s own views, based on 
close observation, fall in the latter category, as this 
survey of Soviet language policy and the Marr con- 
troversy will show. 


INCE 1917 the ideology of ‘‘proletarian inter- 
nationalism’ has been the spearhead of Soviet 
propaganda to the non-communist world. But do- 
mestic propaganda, since the early 1930's, has increas- 
ingly made its appeal to the Soviet citizen in terms of 
nationalistic symbols and slogans, gradually produc- 
ing a new ideology of ‘“‘Soviet patriotism.’’ The 
creation of a popular patriotic sentiment, through 
such concepts as ‘‘Soviet fatherland’’ and ‘‘Soviet 
superiority’, was without doubt a deliberate, political 
act. It is beyond the scope of this study to examine 
the regime’s motivations; the important point to 
be noted is that in this process, the Soviet citizen was 
expected to shift his loyalty away from “‘ international 
socialism’’ towards the state and its leaders. The 
impulse for this new loyalty was stimulated by appeal- 
ing to the dormant nationalistic feelings of the popu- 
lation. The‘‘forgotten fatherland’’ was rediscovered. 
However, the multinational structure of the Soviet 
state presented obvious difficulties to such ‘* patriotic’”’ 
ideology. ‘‘Soviet patriotism,’’ having no specific 
ethnic or linguistic content per se, had to be designed 
to appeal to all national groups of the multinational 
state. Political expediency required that it be focused 
on the numerically-dominant group of the U. S. 8. R.— 
the Russians. Thus in many concepts, such as 
‘* Soviet culture’’ or ‘Soviet superiority,’ the epithet 
‘*Soviet’’ became a mere euphemism for ‘‘ Russian.” 
The almost complete identification of Soviet patriot- 
ism with an officially construed Russian nationalism 
is obvious, for example, in the latter-day interpreta- 
tions of pre-revolutionary history, which attempt to 
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rehabilitate the Russian political and cultural ex- 
pansion of the Tsarist empire. 


The same accent is noticeable whenever the func- 
tions of language have entered into discussions of 
‘Soviet superiority.’’ In the absence of a ‘*Soviet’’ 
language, it is the Russian language which is being 
glorified. Most of the pronouncements dealing with 
the functions and tasks of the Russian literary lan- 
guage express its superiority in unqualified terms, 
declaring ‘“‘the rich, great, and mighty Russian 
language’ to be the ‘‘instrument of the most advanced 
culture and the most progressive science.’’! The 
implication is that in Russian alone, of all the 
national languages of the U. S. S. R., Soviet culture 
and science have found their formal expression. The 
linguistic structure, lexical richness, word-building 
potentialities, and originality of Russian are hailed 
with elaborate eulogy. These ideas were expressed 
both before and after the Marr controversy. 


Thus Russian is the ascendant language in the 
Soviet orbit. It has been assigned an even more 
prominent role in the future, when, say the Soviets, 
it will dominate the linguistic pattern of the world. 
The planned export and elevation of Russian as the 
‘new world-language of socialism”’ is openly discussed. 


The much paraphrased article of David Zaslavsky, 
which appeared in Literaturnaia Gazeta in 1949, 
remains an unsurpassed formulation of this theory.? 
Declaring bluntly that ‘“‘no one can call himself a 
scholar in the full and real sense of the word if he 
does not know Russian,’’ Mr. Zaslavsky presents his 
own picture of the various epochs of history with 
respect to their ‘world languages.’’ The role of 
world language is assigned to Latin in the period of 
ancient history, to French in the feudal period, to 
English in the era of capitalism, and, finally, to 
Russian in the great ‘‘socialist’’ era of the future. 


An interesting trend can be observed in these dis- 
cussions of the function, form, and desirable develop- 
ment of the Russian literary language. The Bolshevik 
revolution and the subsequent social and political 
teorganization of Russian left deep imprints on the 
language, introducing not only numerous lexical and 
phraseological innovations but also many slang-ele- 
ments and vulgarisms. Although the** new language”’ 
did not command general enthusiasm during the 
1920’s, there were many Soviet philologists who 
accepted the innovations as a natural “‘linguistic 
tevolution’’"—with even more radical changes to 





' Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1949), p. 136. 
*D. Zaslavsky, ‘Veliki yazyk nashey epokhi,”” Literaturnaia 
axeta, January 1, 1949. 


come—and many Russian writers adopted them in 
their works. 


In the early 1930's, however, the leading of the 
‘proletarian’ writers, Maxim Gorky, inaugurated a 
campaign for a ‘‘pure, semantically precise and ac- 
curate Russian literary language.’’ He attacked the 
splitting up of Russian into regional and social varia- 
tions and urged Soviet writers to look to ‘‘Turgenev, 
Gogol, Bunin, and Chekhov’’ for models of language 
and literary style.* Since then, the all-national char- 
acter of the Russian literary language, continuity in 
the Russian language tradition, and reverence for the 
linguistic heritage from the classical period of Russian 
literature have become accepted principles. A typical 
comment is furnished by V. V. Vinogradov, a leading 
Russian philologist and a genuine opponent of Marr, 
in his book, The Great Russian Language; lauding ‘* the 
national originality and the creative strength’’ of 
Russian, he eloquently proclaimed: 


The Russian language has carried the sacred light of 
the thousand-year old Russian culture through all 
trials and disasters, through all abysses, and hostile 
camps.‘ 


These few quotations may surprise anyone ac- 
quainted with the principal features of Marr’s lin- 
guistic ideas. Although a study of this length 
cannot encompass all the complex, often unclear, and 
contradictory details of Marr’s “‘New Linguistic 
Theory,”’ brief mention will be made of those con- 
cepts which Stalin made the center of his attack. 


Marr, in his unceasing attempts to fit his philo- 
logical ideas into the pattern of Marxian philosophy, 
classified language as a part of the “‘superstructure’’ 
which is determined by the “‘ material base,’’ or eco- 
nomic structure, of society. In Marxian historical 
materialism, any major changes in the material base 
are brought about not by the evolutionary process 
but by revolution. The superstructure (the political, 
social, and cultural institutions of a society) is largely 
determined by such transformations of the base. 
According to Marr, language—as a part of this super- 
structure—also should be more or less violently sub- 
verted whenever a social revolution occurs. Marr 
actually believed that such “‘shifts’’ in language take 
place, ‘‘conditioned by the shifts experienced in the 
material base.’’ The latter shifts, he wrote, ‘‘are so 
powerful, so enormous, that the new language genera- 
tions seem to have come from another world, com- 
pared to the preceding ones from which they have 





3 M. Gorky, ‘“‘O yazyke,’’ Pravda, March 18, 1934; Stati o literature 
i lit. tekbnike (Leningrad-Moscow, 1931), p. 8-9. 
4'V. V. Vinogradov, Veliki russhi yaz yk (Moscow, 1945), p. 168-69. 
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originated.’’® In concrete terms, Marr considered 
that the ‘“‘shifts’’ in languages effected by the Bol- 
shevik revolution were “‘inevitable.’’ With great 
vigor he attacked those ‘‘academic circles’’ which 
were displaying ‘‘an exclusive conservatism in all 
language problems, especially where Russian is con- 
cerned.’ ® He demanded ‘‘a transition to the new 
paths of the real mass language,’’ ’ though this con- 
cept, like many of his others, was not defined very 
clearly. 

Marr’s theory of the class origin and class nature 
of language was another source of difficulty with 
regard to the linguistic aspects of Soviet-Russian 
patriotism. He believed that from the time speech 
first replaced the manual system of communication, 
every language was molded and formed by a class and 
not by an ethnic group or a nation asa whole. When- 
ever Marr used the term ‘‘national language,’’ he 
modified it with the adjective, ‘‘so-called.’’ He also 
exaggerated to absurdity the social stratification 
which he claimed has existed in every tongue. Thus 
he refused to treat any language as a whole, as a 
national heritage, but rather approached it as a com- 
posite of various class languages, or of surviving 
elements of such class languages. 

Obviously such a concept is embarrassing to a 
regime which utilizes the national language, its 
‘glorious tradition,’’ and its ‘‘national originality”’ 
to induce patriotic sentiment. In his linguistic attack 
on Marr in 1950, Stalin mercilessly repudiated these 
propositions of the ‘‘New Linguistic Theory,’’ pre- 
cisely the ones which formerly were offered as proof 
of the truly Marxian character of Marr’s teaching. 
Stalin contended that language is not a class phe- 
nomenon and does not constitute a part of the super- 
structure. In support of his argument, he pointed 
out that the language of the Russian nation has 
remained basically the same as it was in the time of 
Pushkin, and that it has served as a common national 
language for all classes of the successive feudal, 
capitalist, and socialist societies.® 

It would be far-fetched to suppose that the discrep- 
ancies between Marr's theory on one hand, and the 
appeal to Soviet-Russian patriotism on the other, 
were the primary reasons leading to the overthrow of 
Marr’s school. Undoubtedly other factors played a 
significant role. The application of Marr’s theory 





5N. Ya. Marr, ““Yazyk i sovremennost,"’ Voprosy yagyka v osvesh- 
chenii yafetischeskoy teorii (Leningrad, 1933), p. 174. 

®N. Ya. Marr, “*K reforme pisma i grammatiki, "’Russki yazyk v 
sovetskoy shkole, No. 4 (1930), p. 44-48. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Stalin in Pravda, June 20, 1950. 
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had hampered efficient language instruction, especially 
the teaching of Russian in the higher school grades 
and in the non-Russian schools. Also, the contempt 
of the Marrists for the comparative-history method 
of study had impaired historical research on the rela- 
tion of Russian to other Slavic languages, a factor of 
considerable political importance in the Slavic satel- 
lite countries. Another probable cause of the attack 
was the state of virtual stagnation in Russian philol- 
ogy, caused by the atmosphere of fantastic charges 
and counter-charges of the postwar years. Whatever 
may have been the reasons which brought about the 
sudden verdict against the Marrist school, the contro- 
versy has eliminated the necessity of rationalizing 
Marr's theories with regard to the Russian language. 
It has thus cleared the way for an ever greater glori- 
fication of Russian and has given the Soviets a more 
comfortable set of arguments in favor of Russian 
linguistic expansion. 


HE linguistic pattern of the Soviet Union is a 
jp prendnrcome mosaic within the boundaries of one 
political unit, a unique structure in many respects in 
the contemporary political organization of the world. 
Approximately 200 languages are spoken in the Soviet 
Union and the Soviets realized, from the very beginning 
of their administration, the urgent need to deal with 
the linguistic aspect of the nationality problem. Cul- 
ture, as Stalin eventually proclaimed, was to be *‘so- 
cialist in content and national in form’’. The native 
language—the main part of the ‘‘form’’ of national 
culture—was to serve as the most suitable means for 
the propagation of a uniform and single state ideology. 
The policy of cultural decentralization found its con- 
crete expression in the relatively liberal language 
policy of the 1920’s. The regime supported the stabili- 
zation of many national languages which had only 
sporadic or no previous codification or literary tra- 
dition. The rather liberal language legislation of 
this period granted significant rights to the non- 
Russians to receive the elementary education in their 
native tongue and to use the native language in local 
administration, and in all public and cultural activi- 
ties. The interference of the political ideologists 
and of the party apparatus into the more immediate 
linguistic problems was cautious, although political 
pressures and considerations were by no means absent, 
even at this early stage. 

The Soviet language policy underwent a sharp turn 
in the early 1930’s, when the Soviets began their vig- 
orous drive against elements of ‘‘ bourgeois national- 
ism’’ in linguistics and in language codifications. The 
campaign, followed by physical elimination of many 
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leading non-Russian linguists, showed obvious signs 
of a politically motivated and ruthlessly enforced 
pro-Russian linguistic orientation in all non-Russian 
areas of the U. S. S. R. The “‘independent develop- 
ment’ of the national languages, purism of various 
degrees, attempts at coordination with related Jan- 
guages spoken outside of the Soviet Union, orienta- 
tion of the literary form on the vernacular spoken by 
‘conservative’ population groups, as well as ‘‘re- 
actionary orientation”’ on the past literary or religious 
documents—all became the common denominators of 
the numerous specific charges concerning the various 
languages. 

The new language policy has had deep effects on 
the terminology, lexical stock, and even the phonetic 
pattern of the national languages. Most of the 
neologisms of the 1920’s and much other terminolog- 
ical material were replaced by Russian borrowings 
during the process of a purely one-sided “‘ unification 
of terminology’’. Many suitable domestic words dis- 
appeared, and many non-Slavic languages were “‘im- 
proved’’ with numerous Russian elements. While it 
is to be expected that the multinational character of 
the Soviet Union and the position of the Russian 
language in it would result in strong mutual lin- 
guistic influences under any political system, the 
enforced pro-Russian language policy of the Soviets 
has artificially weighted this process to a degree 
which seriously threatens the future of the national 
languages and national cultures. 

At the same time, the Russian language, as a means 
of communication, has grown in importance since 
the early 1930’s. The teaching of Russian is now 
obligatory in all non-Russian elementary schools be- 
ginning in the second grade and, in many Soviet 
republics and regions, in the first. The number of 
weekly hours devoted to Russian is constantly on the 
increase and equals, at present, approximately the 
number of hours devoted to the native language of 
the student. In public life, administration, and cul- 
ture, Russian has regained the position of the official 
language of the state. 


N practice, then, Soviet language policy followed 

the trend of nationality policy in general, aban- 
doning relative liberalism for a new Soviet brand of 
old Russian chauvinism. For reasons which are 
obscure, linguistic theory was not, however, adapted 
to correspond to the new trend. Despite the lip 
service paid to the Marrist school throughout the 
1930's and 1940's, there is obviously no room for 
interpreting the numerous russification measures 
described above as a practical application of Marr's 


theory. It is true that Marr’s concept of language as 
a part of the superstructure, and his denial of a ‘* pure 
national language,’’ were utilized by the regime 
against non-Russians who favored puristic measures 
or local particularisms in their languages. But his 
ideas were intended to apply just as much to *‘Great- 
Russian chauvinists’’ as to non-Russians. His theo- 
ries, a product of the romantic and revolutionary 
period of the 1920's, represented Marxist inter- 
nationalism carried to its most absurd extreme; they 
could hardly have been more anti-nationalistic. In 
a number of his writings he attacked those who— 
motivated by ‘‘Great-Russian chauvinism’’—were 
trying to prevent the free development of the national 
languages. More than once he pleaded for more 
intensive research—naturally within the framework 
of his doubtful methods—of the non-Russian, espe- 
cially the “‘small and backward’’ languages. He 
also stressed the importance of the native language 
in the cultural progress of the community, and bluntly 
declared that the new methods of his theory, ‘* which 
gives equal consideration to all languages, will dis- 
rupt the pseudo-scientific, ideological principle of 
the autocracy of Russian.’’ ® While Marr believed 
in a future world-language, he did not consider that 
any of the existing tongues would take their place as 
the victor in a linguistic struggle. He believed that 
the new language would come into existence through 
hybridization, as the product of the new social basis. 
According to Marr, all languages, major or minor, 
would prove to be “equally mortal’’ when confronted 
with the thought-pattern of the proletariat.” 

Had linguistic theory kept pace with language 
policy, Marr’s theories would have been refuted 
twenty years ago. But since, in matters of ideology 
only the highest authority can establish a new ‘line’, 
the lag between theory and practice was corrected 
only after Stalin’s personal interference in 1950. It 
must not be assumed, however, that Marr’s dicta 
played no role in the implementation of russificatory 
measures. Those acquainted with the unscrupulous 
distortion to which the regime resorts in arguing 
practical policies will not be surprised to note the 
exploitation of some of Marr’s concepts in the Soviet 
campaign against ‘‘bourgeois nationalism’’ during 
the 1930's. Marr’s theories were silently by-passed 
when the aim was to glorify the Russian language 
tradition of the ‘‘ feudal past,’ or to undo the adultera- 
tion of Russian by the “Soviet pidgin tongue.’’ But 
his ideas were thoroughly exploited when non- 





9N. Ya. Marr, Collected Works (in Russian), Vol. I, p. 275. 
10 [bid., Vol. Ill, p. 121. 








Russians were attacked for using arguments very 
similar to those employed so successfully by their 
Russian colleagues. Although the discussions are 
not comparable, the inconsistency of general principles 
is striking. Many of Marr’s ‘‘students’’—some of 
whom apparently had little genuine devotion to the 
‘‘New Linguistic Theory’’—held important positions 
in the organs which administered Soviet language 
policy and a few became ardent advocates of russifica- 
tion methods. But on the whole it is extremely 
doubtful that russification was inspired by Marr's 
students; they were hardly more than obedient—if 
often eager—instruments of Soviet language policy, 
which is based on political rather than on theoretical 
linguistic considerations. 

Stalin’s ‘‘resolution’’ of the linguistics controversy 
by his article in Pravda called for an ostentatious 
revision of all linguistic problems, not excluding the 
rather delicate question of the role of Russian in the 
further development of the national tongues. At the 
same time, the controversy was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make the followers of Marr—in the usual 
Soviet tradition—the scapegoats for all shortcomings, 
failures, and mistakes in the entire field of language 
studies. And the field of research and codification of 
the national languages was by no means without 
failures. Shortly before the controversy, the Marrist 
philologist Serdiuchenko bitterly complained that 
orthographies of some national languages were in such 
a state of confusion that authors were compelled to 
create their own spelling rules. The methods of 
translation from Russian into Buryat-Mongol, for 
example, had degenerated to such an extent that 
many of the translations from Russian ‘‘remained 
incomprehensible to the readers.’’ # 

Perhaps the most important article dealing with 
the linguistic aspect of the nationality problem after 
the controversy was a study by A. Mordinov, first 
published in Voprosy Filosofii in January 1951.” 
Mordinov, a Yakut philologist, vehemently accused 
the Marrists of having hampered the development of 
the non-Russian languages by applying their ‘‘ harm- 
ful’’ theories, by denying the existence of a common 
national language, and by teaching ‘‘shifts’’ in the 
language-superstructure. He stated bluntly: 


In an oversimplified and vulgarized manner, the 


11 G. Serdiuchenko in Pravda, November 11, 1949. 

2 Voprosy filosofit, No. 3 (1950). Mordinov’s article also ap- 
peared in the collection of articles Voprosy dialekticheshovo i istoriches- 
kovo materializma v trude I. V. Stalina ‘‘Marksizm i voprosy yaz ykoz- 
naniia,"’ (Moscow, 1951). A shorter version of the article appeared 
in Bolshevik, No. 8 (1951). 
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Marrists interpreted the leading role of the Russian 
language in the development of the national languages 
as the mechanical merging of the latter with Russian, 
Mordinov mainly criticized the removal of alphabet 
letters which expressed certain phonemic peculiarities 
of the non-Slavic languages, and bitterly attacked the 
transplantation into the non-Slavic tongues of Russian 
lexical elements, in the exact Russian spelling. 


Unintentionally, Mordinov thus furnished the best 
proof of the russification practiced in recent years, 
He openly conceded that the Soviet policy had caused 
a gradual diversion of some literary languages from 
the popular vernacular and left many native speakers 
illiterate. There were cases of talented students with 
excellent scholastic records failing the written exam- 
ination in their mother tongue. 


While Mordinov vehemently denounced certain ex- 
tremes of russification, he did not advocate any gen- 
eral limitation of Russian influence on the national 
languages. He wrote: 

The actual care for the development of the national 
languages, their assimilation into the Russian lan- 
guage, requires a continuous enrichment of their 
lexical system with Russian words, and not empty 
talk about the necessity of a mechanical transplanta- 
tion of Russian orthography into the orthography of 
those languages. 

The rest of Mordinov’s article was devoted to the 
usual glorification of the ‘‘ great and mighty’’ Russian 
language. 


If read superficially, Mordinov’s article could have 
been mistaken as the signal of an approaching relaxa- 
tion of linguistic russification. However, careful in- 
vestigation indicates that the present partial revision 
of methods was no more than an attempt to improve 
the unbearable state of affairs into which some of the 
non-Russian languages, and subsequently national 
education, have been led by the extremes of russifica- 
tion. The dispute, even in specific linguistic points, 
was not one of substance but of methods. ‘* Mechani- 
cal transplantation’’ proved unsuccessful, since the 
Russian lexical elements were not absorbed organt- 
cally by the non-Russian languages but rather con- 
tinued to be felt as foreign elements. Mordinov 
argued for the organic introduction of Russian words, 
a method which may more successfully assure their 
acceptance than did the previous policy. 


Such an interpretation of Mordinov’s article ap- 
pears entirely justified in view of later developments. 
Not only has the new Soviet linguistic magazine 
Voprosy yazykoxznanii minimized considerably the gen- 
eral arguments of Mordinov, but it also revised his 
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radical stand regarding the specific problems of 
orthography and cautiously declared: 
The solution of this complex problem, regarding the 
organic acceptance of Russian lexical elements into 
the non-Russian tongues, cannot be a single one, 
standard to all languages, but must be decided on the 
merits of each individual case.8 
In an article on the development of the Soviet Turkic 
languages, N. Baskakov, a leading Soviet turcologist, 
with striking lack of imagination has repeated all the 
standard arguments against ‘‘nationalism’’ in Turkic 
lahguages, which were first introduced in the 1930’s— 
then, of course, under the banner of Marrism.™ 
More recent reports of linguistic conferences indi- 
cate that some of the methods so sharply criticized by 
Mordinov again have been employed and again have 
received official approval. The conference dealing 
with problems of the Altay literary language, for ex- 
ample, recommended **the maximum preservation of 
Russian orthography’’ not only of those words which 
were newly borrowed, but also of old loanwords from 
Russian which had not yet been entirely assimilated. 
Since the death of Stalin, observers have been 
watching for repercussions in the nationality policy 
of the Soviet Union. Some trends seemed apparent: 
While Beria was still holding his position in the 
Kremlin “‘ triumvirate’’ there were some rather uncer- 
tain signs of a possible relaxation of russification. 
Then Beria was purged—on the charge, among others, 
that he was implicated with ‘‘ bourgeois national- 
ists.’ It thus may be speculated that if a plan to 
relax the nationality policy existed, it has been 


abruptly dropped. 


N its short history Soviet culture has developed 

strikingly from the radical cultural patterns of the 
early post-revolutionary years toward the tradition- 
alistic, unimaginative and frequently obsolete scien- 
tific theories and cultural trends of later years. 
“Socialist realism’’ in art, the ‘‘classical heritage’’ 
in music, the stress on classical models in literature 
and language, and the nationalistic interpretation of 
Russian history, all have this common denominator. 
Marr’s teaching, one of the last survivals of the 
revolutionary 1920’s, now has been added to the list 
of purged theories. There is little reason to believe 
that the linguistic controversy will have any serious 
effect on Soviet language policy; certainly it will not 





8 Voprosy yax ykoznaniia, No. 1 (1952), p. 34. 
“'N. A. Baskakov in Voprosy yaxykoznaniia, No. 3 (1952), p. 19 44. 
’ Voprosy yazykoznaniia, No. 1 (1952), p. 168. 


bring any major relaxation of linguistic russification. 
The overthrow of Marr’s extreme antinationalistic 
concept of linguistic development has eliminated 
the last obstacle to full exploitation of the linguistic 
symbolism of the ‘‘great Russian language.’’ While 
the non-Russians may be granted some improvements 
in minor points of their orthographies, they undoubt- 
edly will have to keep on accepting ‘‘enrichment from 
the Russian treasure,’’ and can entertain no hope of 
regaining even the limited degree of freedom in 
linguistic development which they had during the 
1920's. 

Although there can be differences of opinion about 
the ultimate goal of the Soviet language policy, its 
more immediate aim is hardly a mystery. The first 
goal is bilingualism—the attempt to make Russian 
the common means of communication. The present 
policy also has a defensive purpose—to soften the 
edges of national opposition among the non-Russian 
peoples. Seeking to dominate the large multinational 
area of the U. S. S. R., the Soviets strive for cultural 
uniformity, for which some kind of linguistic unifica- 
tion is necessary. 

Not infrequently, statements about the ‘“‘final 

merging of languages’ can be found in Soviet pro- 
nouncements. Stalin first pronounced this doctrine 
in 1930 and repeated it during the Marr controversy 
when he stated: 
The result of long economic, political and cultural 
cooperation among nations, the richest, unified zonal 
languages will be first selected and will then later 
coalesce into one general international language." 

The discrepancies between this prediction and some 
of his other arguments in the Marr controversy caused 
Stalin little embarrassment. He disposed of the issue 
simply by stating that the ‘‘final merging’’ would 
occur only after the ‘world-wide victory of Social- 
ism,’’ but as for the present, when two languages are 
in close contact or in competition, one emerges as the 
victor while the other one dies off. 

If the theory has its inconsistencies, Soviet practice 
is much less of a riddle. The enforced priority of the 
Russian language, as V. V. Vinogradov candidly 
stated, ‘‘is creating suitable conditions which, in the 
future, will shorten the path to one single language 
for all mankind.’’ ’ Thus the threat to the existence 
of the national languages of the Soviet Union has not 
by any means been diminished by the results of the 
Soviet linguistic controversy. 


16 Stalin in Pravda, August 2, 1950. 
17 V. V. Vinogradov, Veliki russki yazyk, (Moscow, 1945), p. 113. 
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BOOK EXCERPT 


Science and Intellectual Freedom 


in Russia 


By Lazar Volin 


An abridged excerpt from Soviet Science, a Symposium* 


HE degradation of science and _ intellectual 

freedom in contemporary Russia can be seen in 
better perspective if one looks first at pre-Sovict 
Russia, where the century before Lenin’s ascendance 
saw the development of a genuine and vigorous 
scientific tradition. 


Science in Russia was originally transplanted from 
and long nurtured by the West. The Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), created 
in 1724 by Peter the Great, who did so much to open 
Russia to Western influence, was patterned on Western 
models and was originally staffed with foreign 
scholars. And so were the early Russian universi- 
ties—all established by the state. 


From the middle of the nineteenth century on, 
science in Russia stood on its own feet, though it 
continued to be closely linked with the scientific work 
of the West. The teaching and research staffs in the 
Academy and institutions of higher learning became 
wholly indigenous. Post-graduate study in the 
western European universities was considered, until 
the Revolution of 1917, an essential element in the 
training of Russian scholars. However, Russian 
science was no longer merely a pupil of the West, but 
became increasingly a valuable collaborator, always 
maintaining close contacts with the scientific world 
abroad. 


The importance of this collaboration is best 
attested by the world recognition or fame attained by 
a number of Russian scholars: Mendeleev, author of 
the periodic table of chemical elements; Butlerov, who 
pioneered in modern knowledge of the structure of 
organic compounds; the great physicist, Lebedev; in 
mathematics, Lobachevsky, of the non-Euclidian 
geometry fame, Chebyshev, Markov, and the great 
woman mathematician, Sophia Kovalevskaya; in 


* Published by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, with the aid of a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion. Horn-Shafer Co., publishers, Baltimore, 1952. Mr. Volin, 
a distinguished authority on Soviet agriculture has written exten- 
sively on Soviet affairs. A review ot Soviet Science appears on page 37. 
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physiology, Nobel Prize winner Pavlov; and countless 
others. 

Russia’s climate, soils, flora, fauna, mineral and 
hydrological resources, history, languages of its 
numerous peoples, and social and economic institu- 
tions had long been studied by prerevolutionary 
scholars. There were, for example, the intensive 
studies of the highly controversial mir, the com- 
munal land tenure, which prevailed over a large part 
of Russia. Russian soil investigations had achieved 
world renown even before the revolution and have 
since affected technical soil terminology abroad. 
Great service was rendered by the studies and surveys 
conducted by the statistical departments of the local 
self-governing bodies, the Zemstvo, and by such 
learned societies as the Free Economic Society and 
the Geographic Society. 

Thus a very substantial legacy of science, as of cul- 
ture generally, was inherited by the Soviet regime. 
This fact, however, is too little realized by the layman 
in the West. He has been misled and confused by the 
Soviet propagandists and their mouthpieces, who, 
after long harping on the extreme cultural backward- 
ness of Russia prior to the Revolution, have more 
recently made profuse claims of Russia’s priority in 
many scientific discoveries, giving spectacular pub- 
licity to some spurious scientific accomplishments. 
This last propaganda line becomes self-defeating in its 
ridiculousness. But it would be most unfortunate if 
Soviet propaganda succeeded in bringing Russian 
science into disrepute and in obscuring its solid his- 
torical roots and achievements. 

To be sure, the political environment of prerevolu- 
tionary Russia was anything but favorable for science. 
It was necessary to battle for that most essential cle- 
ment of science’s existence, the freedom of scientific 
inquiry and teaching. However, the leading thinkers 
and theoreticians in the liberal! and radical camps in 
nineteenth-century Russia had an unbounded faith and 
enthusiasm for science and, particularly, for natural 
science. Russian progressives valued not only the 
material benefits of science but also its liberalizing 
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effect on the human mind. They transmitted their 
enthusiasm to the rank and file of the intelligentsia, 
especially the youth which was in the forefront of the 
struggle against the autocratic Tsarist regime. Be- 
cause of this, scientific tradition in Russia was closely 
allied with the libertarian tradition. 

Now the point of the immediate contact between 
science and liberalism in Russia was the very practical 
problem of academic freedom. In Russia, academic 
freedom always had a very specific meaning of faculty 
self-government as an essential prerequisite of freedom 
of teaching and research. The central feature of 
academic self-government, or autonomy, as it was 
termed, was the election of the administrative officers 
of the universities, the presidents and deans, as well 
as of the professors, by the faculties themselves. 

There were many ups and downs in the struggle for 
these principles in the nineteenth century. The 
Tsarist government would first grant liberal conces- 
sions, only to nullify or withdraw them later. The 
situation was complicated by the great zest of Russian 
students for political activity in opposition to the 
Tsarist regime during the second half of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. The government re- 
taliated with repressive measures, often abridging the 
academic rights and privileges, which further incited 
the students. As a result, frequent conflicts occurred 
between the university faculties, especially their more 
liberal elements, on the one side, and the government 
on the other. 

However, the long uphill struggle for intellectual 
freedom in prerevolutionary Russia was not in vain. 
Specifically, the principle of academic self-government 
won a considerable measure of recognition after the 
Revolution of 1905. Not only was the elective prin- 
cip'e in filling professorships and administrative posts 
legalized, but the university faculties and the Academy 
of Sciences had the right to elect a small delegation to 
the Upper Chamber of the Russian Parliament, the 
Council of State, thus injecting a touch of liberalism 
into that ultraconservative and influential body. 

A notable example of protest action on the part of 
Russian scholars was the incident which took place in 
1911, when over a hundred faculty members of the 
University of Moscow resigned because of the arbi- 
trary actions by the notorious reactionary Minister of 
Education, Kasso. None of these professors was 
liquidated or deported; most of them found opportu- 
nities for continuing their teaching and research in 
privately endowed institutions, which began to spring 
up in Russia in the early years of the century. Could 
anything like this happen in Soviet Russia today? 

While conflicts between professors and the govern- 


ment authorities for political and administrative 
reasons were common, resulting in dismissal or 
voluntary resignation of faculty members still—and 
this is highly important—there was no interference 
with the subject matter of teaching or research in 
the Russian institutions of higher learning between 
the middle of the nineteenth century and the revolu- 
tion. No Lysenko told Russian biologists what to 
think. Neither a Marr nor anyone like his learned 
successor, Stalin, lorded it over philology, nor a 
Pokrovsky over history, nor a secretary of the Academy 
of Science over scientific research generally. 

Not only university teaching and research in 
natural sciences but also that in the social sciences 
was remarkably free in prerevolutionary Russia, 
provided it remained on an academic level. Even 
the teaching of economic theory from a Marxist 
point of view was not uncommon in Russian uni- 
versities. It is well known that no such freedom has 
been accorded to rival schools of economic theory by 
those who call themselves, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the faithful heirs of Karl Marx. 

As arule, however, the Bolsheviks did not seriously 
interfere with the freedom of scientific inquiry during 
the early period of the Soviet regime. This was 
especially true of the natural sciences, in which 
research was much encouraged. Even in some 
branches of the social sciences, such as statistics, and 
agricultural economics, considerable free progress was 
evident up to the 1930’s. 

Naturally, there were difficulties, both on the 
material and political sides. Also, the emigration 
or deportation of a considerable section of the intel- 
ligentsia during the early Soviet period unquestion- 
ably robbed science of much talent. Emigration 
meant increasingly the cutting off of all contact with 
the native land. After the ‘“‘kidnapping’’ of the 
distinguished physicist Peter Kapitsa of Cambridge 
University, who was detained by the Soviet govern- 
ment on an incautious visit to his native land, what 
Russian emigre scientist would want to repeat his 
experience? 

A quarter of a century ago an observer could still 
view the Soviet scientific scene in an optimistic vein. 
The democratization of the student body, which had 
begun before the revolution but was given a decided 
impetus by it, augured well for the future of science 
in Soviet Russia. For it meant the tapping of much 
new talent; thousands of eager young men and 
women were enrolling in the sciences. It could be 
argued that this new talent would eventually com- 
pensate for the deterioration in the quality of training 
and scientific work, and for losses suffered through 
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emigration of the intelligentsia. Anti-semitic re- 
strictions in institutions of higher learning had been 
abandoned after the overthrow of the Tsarist regime 
and before the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, 
and discrimination introduced by the Bolsheviks 
against students of non-proletarian origin was done 
away with in the 1930’s. So it was possible to look 
at the various difficulties encountered—the so-called 
Leftist experimentation with teaching and research, 
such as the introduction of the brigade, methods of 
study, and investigation—as transitory phenomena, 
as the ‘‘foam of the revolution’’ which could not 
obscure the bright prospects of science in the U.S.S.R. 

Even during the early Soviet period, however, the 
communist ideology of Marxism-Leninism, claiming 
to be ‘‘the only scientific world outlook,’’ was a 
serious threat, potential if not actual. It has regarded 
all phases of intellectual development as part of a 
so-called social superstructure, erected on the basic 
economic structure of production and utilized by the 
dominant social class as ideological weapons for the 
achievement of its own ends. In the U. S. S. R. the 
end is supposed to be the establishment by the pro- 
letariat, led by the Communist Party, of the so-called 
socialist society in the Bolshevik image. Social sci- 
ences are considered a part of the superstructure, and 
natural sciences are deemed to be closely linked with 





it and therefore appropriate weapons for communist 
purposes. Thus, from the very beginning of the So- 
viet regime, science, as all intellectual activity, was 
in constant danger of ideological interference by the 
Communist Party. While the pragmatic role of sci- 
ence in the “‘socialist’’ reconstruction of society cer- 
tainly has never been underestimated by the 
Bolsheviks, scientific objectivity, as it is commonly 
understood, has been tabooed. 

Lenin made the Bolshevik position on this question 

plain as far back as 1913: 
. . . There can be no impartial social science in a 
society founded on class struggle . . . To expect an 
impartial science in a society of wage slavery—is the 
same silly naivete as to expect an impartiality on the 
part of manufacturers with respect to the question of 
whether the wages of workers should be increased, 
thus diminishing the profits of capital. * 

But in the 1920’s the party—torn by factional 
struggle, especially after Lenin’s death in 1924—was 
not as monolithic an instrument as it has since become. 
In the scientific sphere particularly, it proceeded 
warily. Even in the field of social sciences, the party 
largely confined itself to the development of a parallel 


1 Sochineniya (Collected Works), 3rd ed., Leningrad, 1931; Vols 
16, p. 349. 
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network of research institutions, such as the Com- 
munist Academy, the Institute of Marx and Engels, 
and the Agrarian Institute. The heavy Soviet hand 
was still wéaring a silk glove. 


Y the end of the 1920’s the situation took a de- 

cided turn for the worse. This was the period of 
bitter factional squabbles in the Russian Communist 
Party, which ended in the complete ascendancy of 
Stalin. Under his leadership, the Soviet Government 
abandoned the NEP policy of limited concessions to 
economic individualism, which dated from 1921. The 
government embarked on a rapid and lopsided indus- 
trialization under the Five Year Plans and on collecti- 
vization of agriculture. 

The Kremlin was doffing the kid glove in favor of 
the mailed gauntlet on the intellectual front also. 
The first to suffer were economists and statisticians, 
whose evaluations of economic conditions and pros- 
pects did not coincide with the new official line. A 
wholesale purge took place in 1929-30, which, with 
few exceptions, eliminated the ablest representatives 
of the economic and statistical sciences in the 
UU. 3.5. &. 

This was merely a beginning in the use of the tech- 
nique of mass purges, of concerted attacks which 
struck now one science, now another. The purge 
reached its high point in 1936-38, when it swept all 
facets of Soviet life with the destructive force of a 
hurricane.? In less brutal, though more systematic 
and persistent form, the purge technique was revived 
after World War II and today hangs like the sword 
of Damocles over all intellectual life in the Soviet 
Union. 

The purge of the geneticists in 1948 and its chain 
reaction in other branches of the biological science 
are the best known. But that was not the only 
purge. Philosophers, economists, geographers, his- 
torians (especially in the non-Russian republics where 
many of them were accused of bourgeois-nationalist 
deviation), physiologists, physicists, orientalists, and 
others, were subjected to the same inquisition 
technique. 

The Kremlin’s pattern of purge is fairly standard: 
A prominent or a not so prominent scholar, and some- 
times even a quack like Lysenko, is set on a pedestal. 
The doctrines which he espouses—or in case he is no 
longer alive, certain interpretations of his views— 
become infallible Marxist dogma on the subject and 

2 For an account of the Great Purge, see Philip E. Mosely, 
“Freedom of Artistic Expression and Scientific Inquiry in Russia,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November 1938; Vol. 200, pp. 254-74. 
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cannot be publicly questioned in the U. S. S. R. This 
was the case of Pokrovsky in history, of Marr in 
philology, of Williams in soil sciences, of Michurin 
and Lysenko in genetics, of Pavlov in physiology, etc. 
But such a preeminence is likely to be temporary. For 
the Kremlin does not hesitate to break its idols when 
practical or political exigencies so dictate. The doc- 
trines which appeared infallible only yesterday sud- 
denly become contrary to Marxism-Leninism. They 
are violently censured, and those who advocated them 
are subject to a purge. The old dogma is replaced by 
a new one or a new intellectual monopoly, but never 
by the free competition of ideas which was typical of 
science in pre-Soviet Russia, as it is in the free world. 
The voluminous writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin provide not only sufficient quotations to justify 
the shift in ideological line but serve as a sort of foun- 
tainhead of all wisdom in all spheres of intellectual 
activity. Thus the truth in any particular science is 
determined not by the generally accepted canons of free 
inquiry, but by the fiat of the Politburo or the learned 
authority of party leaders personally interpreting 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 


Naturally, the Soviet scientist must be on the alert 
for a possible ideological change. This, at best, may 


require a rapid readjustment in his publications, ac- 
companied by an abject recantation of his former 
views and acknowledgment of the infallibility of the 
new party line. At worst, and all too often, it in- 
volves a partial or total eclipse, ranging from inability 
to publish anything, through loss of a job or oppor- 
tunity for research, to deportation to a concentration 
camp or to so-called ‘‘research on Arctic problems;’’ 
which reportedly was the fate of the late N. I Vavi- 
lov. 

One feature of the Soviet purge technique merits 
special attention because it is likely to be misunder- 
stood outside of the Soviet Union. It is the so-called 
general discussion of the status of a particular science 
by the scholars to be victimized, prior to the crack 
of the whip by the authorities. Here we actually 
witness “‘mental and moral corruption of whole 
generations of scholars, striving to guess what con- 
clusions must be reached by their free science in order 
to be in agreement with the views of its bureaucratic 
censors.’’* The words quoted were written in 1904, 
with horror at the mere possibility of such a situation, 
by none other than the late K. A. Timiryazev, a popu- 
lar Moscow professor of botany—the same Timiryazev 


3 Sochineniya, Moscow, 1939; Vol. 9, p. 22. 
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From the Not Too Distant Past: the Coryphaeus of Science* 


Comrade Stalin has worked out the fundamental principles of the political economy of 
socialism. Comrade Stalin has given concrete expression to the ways and means of building 
a socialist society; he has worked out the principle of socialist industrialization, the theory 
of the collectivization of agriculture, the principles of Soviet trade and the role of Soviet 
finances. Comrade Stalin is the founder of the scientific history of the Bolshevist party . 

He is the brilliant master of Marxist dialectic; his scientific works are the acme of philosophi- 
cal thought; his works and his instructions . . . give guidance to our philosophers . 

Comrade Stalin must also be noted as a scientific innovator in specialized branches of 
science. It is appropriate to quote one example here. Among the old specialists in agricul- 
ture it was considered firmly established that the cultivation of citrus crops could not be ex- 
tended on a wide scale in the region of the U. S. S. R. Black Sea coast, in view of the fact 


Having for many years engaged in the cultivation and study of citrus crops in the region 
of the Black Sea coast, Comrade Stalin proved in practice that it is possible to produce types of 
citrus crops capable of withstanding frost and adapted to the climatic conditions of the Black 


Comrade Stalin’s decisive role is well known in the matter of planting eucalyptus trees on 
the coast of the Black Sea, cultivating melons in the Moscow region and extending the culti- 


° . e . . . . ec ee. ce ” 
*Erstwhile stock epithet for Stalin in Soviet allegations of his scientific genius’; coryphaeus 
is a classical term for leader of the chorus, especially in Greek drama. 


—Pravda, Dec. 21, 1949 
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whose scientific authority has been perverted to cloak 
the official biological dogma of the puppet dictator of 
Soviet biology, Lysenko. 

It is curious, in this connection, that the /estmotif 
of official propaganda, in connection with recent 
purges, is the importance of criticism and self-criti- 
cism in scientific work. In one of the last important 
purges, that directed against the formerly dominant 
school of philologists of the late Marr and his fol- 
lowers, Stalin, concluding a long so-called discussion 
in Pravda of June 20, 1950, had this to say: 

The slightest criticism of the situation in Soviet 
linguistics, even the most timid attempts at criticism 
of the so-called “‘new teaching’’ [that is, the doctrines 
of Marr] were persecuted and were suppressed on the 
part of the governing circles in the field of linguistics. 
For the critical attitude toward the heritage of N. Ya. 
Marr, valuable research workers in the field of linguis- 
tics were deprived of their jobs or demoted. Workers 
in the field of linguistics were promoted to responsible 
positions, not on the basis of merit but of unqualified 
acknowledgement of the teaching of N. Ya. Marr. 


After giving an example of maladministration on 
the part of the bosses of Soviet linguistics, Stalin 
explained such practices by the fact that ‘‘an Arak- 
cheev regime created in the field of linguistics culti- 
vates irresponsibility and encourages such disorder.’’ * 

The sheer hypocrisy of this would be comic if it 
were not so tragic. For the state of affairs described 
by Stalin did indeed exist in the field of linguistics, as 
in every other branch of knowledge, but only with 
the full cognizance and blessing of the Politburo and 
Stalin himself. In the same article, Stalin said: 

It is generally recognized that no science can success- 
fully develop without conflict of ideas, without free 
criticism. 

Those are golden words. But in Soviet Russia today 
every scholar, as well as many an ordinary citizen, 
has learned that the words ‘‘freedom,’’ ‘*democracy,”’ 
or ‘‘criticism,”’ uttered by the Kremlin, have a mean- 
ing very different from that in the outside world or in 
the ordinary Russian language. The famous exchange 
between Humpty Dumpty and Alice characterizes only 
too well the semantic habits of the Kremlin, and even 
those intelligent Soviet citizens who have never heard 
of Alice in Wonderland are fully aware of this. Said 
Humpty Dumpty: 

‘When I use a word, it means just what I choose it 
to mean—neither more nor less.”’ 


“The question is, said Alice, ‘‘whether you can 
make words mean so many different things.”’ 


4 From the name of an early nineteenth century Russian general 
and minister of war, who was known for his brutal army discipline. 
Hence, the term denotes a regime of great harshness. 
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‘The question is,’’ said Humpty Dumpty, ‘‘which 
is to be master—that’s all.”’ 

For Stalin criticism means ‘‘ Bolshevik’ criticism, 
which aims at “implanting partisanship’ and 
strengthening Soviet power.° As the party organ, 
the magazine Bolshevik (No. 11, June 1950) stated: 


Soviet scientists do not conduct discussions with 
obscurantism, with the representatives of bourgeois 
pseudo-science, but expose them relentlessly and 
extirpate rotten bourgeois philosophy. 

Only criticism which is consonant with and ad- 
vances the party line laid down at the particular 
moment is tolerated in the U. S. S. R. Needless to 
Say, every scientist in the U. S. S. R. knows precisely 
what an invitation to criticism means—that is, just 
when, what, and how he had better criticize. Only 
when the Kremlin declares a sort of Roman holiday, 
as in the case of Marr’s school of philology, casti- 
gated by Stalin himself, or Williams’ agronomic views, 
which were mildly criticized by Lysenko, can rank 
and file Soviet scientists venture any parallel criticisms 
they may have. 


Reasons for the purges in the scientific realm are 
varied. Sometimes they are easily discernible, despite 
the usual smoke screen of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
verbiage. But at other times the motives are obscure 
and complicated, as in the purges directed, for in- 
stance, against geneticists, physiologists, and philolo- 
gists. Whatever the ambiguities, however, two main 
objectives of the Kremlin are clearly revealed by the 
purges since 1936. First was the severances of rela- 
tions between Soviet and foreign scientists, thus 
destroying the international unity of science and 
fostering an atmosphere of cultural isolation in the 
U. S. S. R. Before the mid-1930’s international 
scientific cooperation was, on the whole, not dis- 
couraged by Soviet authorities. Soviet scholars at- 
tended international scientific gatherings, a few of 
which even took place in the U. S. $. R. They pub- 
lished papers in foreign scientific publications and 
some foreign scientists worked in Russian research 
institutes. The high watermark of Soviet inter- 
nationalism was reached at the 15th International 
Congress of Physiology, held in the summer of 1935 in 
Leningrad and Moscow. The delegates were entet- 
tained with lavish hospitality, and much ado was 
made about it by the government and the Soviet press.° 


5 Sochineniiya, Moscow, 1949; Vol. 11, p. 183. (Originally pub- 
lished in Pravda, June 26, 1928.) 

6 For a vivid account, see a letter by the eminent Cambridge 
physiologist, A. V. Hill, in The New Statesman and Nation, Jan. 27, 
1940; pp. 105-6. 
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Yet soon thereafter, the hopes of better cultural 
relations with the outside world were dashed as the 
Iron Curtain was drawn tighter than ever before. 

Every effort was made by the Soviet government to 
break off all contacts between the Soviet and Western 
scientific communities. As so many other Soviet 
objectives were accomplished, this was achieved by a 
combination of direct terroristic action to cut all 
personal and professional ties of Russian scientists 
with foreign colleagues, together with a strong cam- 
paign of chauvinistic propaganda about the superior- 
ity of Russian science. 


Examples of direct action included the last-minute 
cancellation of plans to hold the 1937 International 
Congress of Genetics in Moscow, and the subsequent 
banning of the attendance of the Soviet delegation 
(including the late N. I. Vavilov, who had been 
elected President of the Congress) when it finally 
assembled in Edinburgh in the summer of 1939. 
Likewise, Soviet scientists were not permitted to 
attend the 16th International Congress of Physiology 
in Zurich in 1938, even though the Soviets had made 
much of the preceding Congress held in Moscow three 
years earlier. 


Public denunciation of Soviet scholars who pub- 
lished their scientific papers in foreign publications is 
another example of the terror. It is coordinate, how- 
ever, with the superiority propaganda which provides 
official justification for castigating Soviet scholars 
who, by publishing abroad, are accused of being 
obsequious to the West. This policy of cultural 
isolationism was relaxed during the years of World 
War II, but it was resumed at the end of the war and 
has since been greatly intensified. 


The second objective of Stalinist policy revealed in 
the purges was to cast Russian science and culture 
generally into the straitjacket of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism and to make them totally subservient to 
Communist Party plans. It is still very much in 
force today. It is well formulated by the real boss 
of the Academy of Sciences, its Secretary, Topchiev, in 
Pravda of August 25, 1949: 


The Soviet scientist must remember that he labors 
not simply to develop spiritual culture in general— 
such culture does not exist—but to develop the social- 
ist, communist culture. This means that in his 
creative activity he proceeds from the principle of 
the Marxist-Leninist world outlook and fights 
implacably all manifestations and survivals of the 
corrupt bourgeois ideology. This means that the 
Soviet scientist sees clearly the irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between socialist and bourgeois culture and 
telies upon the Bolshevik Party approach in science, 


thrusting aside the reactionary tendencies of the pro- 
fessional lackeys of imperialism. 

To be guided by the er of the Bolshevik Party 
approach means first of all to strive to embody 
scientific achievements in socialist practice, to arm 
the people with achievements of science in its struggle 
forcommunism. This is why Soviet scientists sharply 
criticize those who regard practical assistance of the 
socialist economy as something secondary.’ 


HE systematic tightening of government and 
party control over science, which dates from the 

early 1930's, appears less sinister than the purges, 
but it is hardly less evil in its operation. A reform 
of the system of higher education, which took place 
in 1936, made institutions of higher learning entirely 
subservient to government authorities. All vestiges 
of academic self-government were eliminated. Thus, 
a vital and cherished principle of academic freedom, 
for which generations of Russian intellectuals fought, 
was struck down. That this and previous infringe- 
ments of academic freedom provoked no public pro- 
test was eloquent evidence of the degeneration of 
intellectual freedom in the U. S. S. R., which, together 
with the purges, augured ill for the future of science. 

The Academy of Sciences was reorganized, merged 
with the Communist Academy, and transferred from 
Leningrad, which had been the seat of its activity for 
two hundred years, to Moscow. It was made the 
principal coordinating organ of scientific research, 
which was continued in various research institutions. 
But the real head of the Academy became its secretary, 
responsible to the Kremlin for its work, and particu- 
larly for its conformity to the shifting party line. 

Another institution was established to direct the 
growing agricultural research, the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Science. Central direction of science, 
which dates from the early 1930's, went hand in hand 
with central planning. For this was the period of the 
five-year plans. Thus, the emphasis began to be in- 
creasingly placed on planned research. 

One of the reasons given for the recent transfer of 
the Institute of Oriental Studies from Leningrad to 
Moscow was that of *‘insuring daily supervision of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies on the part of the Presid- 
ium of the Academy of Sciences.’’ ® The Institute was 
accused of detachment from the topical problems of 


7 See ‘Thought Control in the Soviet Union. Part II: Science 
and Scholarship,’ U. §. Department of State Bulletin, November 26, 
1951; p. 844. 

8 See ‘‘In the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S. S.R. 
On the State of Scholarly Work in the Field of Oriental Studies in 
the Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R."’ In 
Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1950, No. 9, pp. 86-87. 
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the present and was ordered to concentrate on them 
One critic wrote: 


[The Institute’s activities] were concentrated chiefly 
on a historic study of the ancient and medieval East 
and also on a study of extremely narrow philological 
roblems . . . Soviet Orientalists armed with Marxist- 
Leainice methodology should study those processes 
which now are taking their course in the Eastern 
countries . . . Special attention should be given to 
such problems as the crisis of the colonial system of 
imperialism, peoples’ democracy in the countries of 
the East, the national]-liberation struggle of the East- 
ern peoples, and, finally, the cuenta of the 
Eastern peoples to the treasury of world culture.° 


Here is a good illustration of the ideological tenden- 
tiousness required by the Kremlin and of the regimen- 
tation of Soviet science. But the statement also 
serves to underscore the stress laid on practical appli- 
cation as against theoretical knowledge, on applied 
versus pure science, which has been increasingly char- 
acteristic of Soviet scientific and educational policies 
since the early 1930's. 

This utilitarian trend is not surprising. Thus, a re- 
port on the history of Leningrad University stated that 
during the years 1938-40 ‘‘a decisive shift took place 
in the program of research toward life, toward prac- 
tice, toward the defense needs of the country and of the 
national economy, toward the solution of large, seri- 
ous theoretical questions, which in the final analysis 
have practical significance." '® The Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S. S. R., A. V. Topchiev, 
reported : 

The work of the Academy of Sciences in 1949 was 
distinguished by an orientation toward conducting 
most important investigations of significance for the 
national economy and swiftest application of the re- 
sults of the scientific works in the national econ- 
omy... The 1950 plan provides for the consolida- 
tion and further expansion of the Academy’s ties with 
the national economy... The Presidium has 
striven to eliminate from the plan of work of the 
institutes problems and themes of secondary signifi- 
cance, problems divorced from life, problems without 


practical prospects and answering only to the narrow 
scientific interests of individual specialists." 


For its own survival, then, Soviet science is forced 
to pay the Kremlin the heavy price of general sub- 
servience to the state. This calls for renunciation of 


9V. I. Avdiev, ‘‘The New Tasks of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R.,"" Vestnik 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1951, No. 2, pp. 57-60. 

10G. A. Gukovskii and others, Leningradskii Universitet, 1819-1944. 
Moscow, 1945, p. 100. 

1A, V. Topchiev, “Plan of Scientific Research Work of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. and Plan for Training of 
Scientific Personnel in 1950,"’ Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1950, 
No. 2, pp. 10-21. 
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all attempts at objectivity; hostility to the West; 
adoption of the meaningless mumbo-jumbo of Marx. 
ism-Leninism and of a chauvinistic style of writing; 
readiness to fall in with the Kremlin’s latest propa- 
ganda line and program, however unsound they may 
appear; and submission to a shackling and humiliating 
party control. One cannot help but draw a compari- 
son with the late Nazi regime. For Hitler, too, is 
reported to have said, ‘“The idea of free and unfettered 
science . . . is absurd.’’ # 


T is difficult to see how the progressive deteriora- 

tion of science in Soviet Russia can be avoided when 
it operates in this sort of intellectual and political cli- 
mate. It may be argued that things are not so bad 
because scientists tend to develop a camouflage tech- 
nique of circumventing Soviet regimentation and pro- 
ceeding with their research in the main as they always 
have been accustomed to do. This reasoning, 
however, is very dubious because it does not take 
into account the thorough-going state-party control 
of science and the role of the official administrators 
who are planted in Soviet scientific institutions to 
watch for signs of subversion and heresy. Under such 
surveillance it is hardly possible to train properly the 
young generation of scientists in the established 
methods and procedure of scientific investigation. 
Thus the future generations of Soviet scientists will 
suffer even more than today’s from the evil conse- 
quences of the Stalinist attack on science. 

No doubt, some good work in the natural sciences 
still continues and is being published. The process 
of disintegrating erosion of science under a totalitarian 
regime, though inexorable, does not take place at once 
and in some branches of science may not take place 
for a long time. That is why objective examination 
of all Soviet scientific contributions is so important. 
However, the plight is already very serious in most 
social sciences, economics, statistics, and modern 
history. Even such a Communist stalwart as the 
economist Eugene Varga and so pliant a historian as 
Eugene Tarle did not prove to be sufficiently orthodox 
to escape censure. 

Varga’s principal sin seems to have been a lack of 
militancy in attacking capitalism and, particularly, 
his realism in recognizing a certain efficacy of state 
controls in capitalist countries in the matter of ward- 
ing off or smoothing out economic crises. But this 
was contrary to Simon-pure Marxism, which views 
all economic action of capitalist states as essentially 





12H. Rauschning, Hitler Speaks: A Series of Political Conversations 
with Adolph Hitler on His Real Aims, London, 1939. Quoted by 
John R. Baker, Science and the Planned State. New York, 1945, p. 63. 
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taken in the interest of their masters, the capitalist 
monopolies. Nor could there be any hesitation dis- 
played about the inevitability of a speedy and ruinous 
economic depression in the capitalist world after 
World War II. 

As to Soviet statistics it is true that the once fash- 
jonable theory in the U. S. S. R. of the withering away 
of economic statistics as distinguished from account- 
ing, in the planned economy of a socialist state, has 
been abandoned.'® Nevertheless, no less an author- 
ity than the Chief of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration of the U. S. S. R., V. N. Starovsky, declared 
during a ‘‘Conference on Methodology’ on February 
20-21, 1950, that ‘“‘harmful bourgeois influences and 
anti-Marxist distortion in Soviet statistical science 
and literature hamper its development.’’ He re- 
garded ‘‘ the main obstacle to the development of sta- 
tistical science as the formal mathematics school of 
thought’ which “considers statistics [to be] a uni- 
versal science for the study of nature and society based 
ultimately on the mathematical law of large numbers 
andnoton Marxist-Leninist theory.” * Thisand other 
authoritative statements of a similar tenor at the 
Conference, accompanied by the usual condemnation 

3]. Pisarev, ‘Some Questions of the Theory of Statistics,”’ 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1948, No. 7, pp. 50-59. 

4 See Stuart A. Rice, ‘‘Statistical Conceptions in the Soviet 
Union Examined from Generally Accepted Scientific Viewpoints,”’ 


The Review of Economics and Statistics, 1952, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, 
pp. 82-86. 


and recantation of well-known statisticians tainted 
by heresy, were bound to discourage the application 
of the generally accepted methods of mathematical 
statistical analysis, to which Russian scholars have 
made a significant contribution. The Conference, of 
course, reaffirmed the principle of subservience of sta- 
tistics to the party line, which was originally estab- 
lished during the purge of statisticians in the early 
1930's. 

Turning from theory to practice, however, one is 
immediately confronted with the notorious facts of 
the suppression, exaggeration, and counterfeiting of 
Soviet statistics. Choice examples are the total sup- 
pression of the data of an expensive national census 
of population in 1937 and the often fantastic Soviet 
crop estimates. 


A word of caution, however, is necessary. The de- 
terioration of science in the U. S. S. R. has had no 
apparent adverse effects on the Soviet military poten- 
tial. It is probable that the body of technological 
knowledge necessary for warlike efforts and available 
to the Kremlin from various sources is ample for some 
time to come. One may be sure that all foreign ex- 
perience that can be tapped for this purpose is fully 
utilized. Not the Kremlin and its militant com- 
munism, but international science and the world at 
large, including the people of the U. S. S. R., are the 
principal losers from the Communists’ degradation of 
Russian science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


What Price Ideological Conformity ? 


Soviet Science: A Symposium 
Ruth C. Christman, editor; 
Horn-Shafer Co., Baltimore, 1952, 108 pages 


Reviewed by Pamela N. Wrinch 


HE series of articles which comprise this sympo- 

sium are an invaluable contribution to recent liter- 
ature in the field of Soviet science. Nine distinguished 
scholars, from such varied branches of science as ge- 
netics, physiology and pathology, psychology and 
psychiatry, sociology, soil science, physics and chem- 
istry, and mathematics, have described and evaluated 








Miss Wrinch is doing advanced studies in international relations at 
Yale University. She is author of a detailed study on “Science and 
Politics in the U. S$. S. R.: The Genetics Debate,"’ World Potitics, 
Princeton (New Jersey), July, 1951. 


the work of their counterparts in the U. S. S. R. 
Two concluding papers treat the general topics of 
“Science and Intellectual Freedom in Russia’ (by 
Lazar Volin, eminent specialist on Soviet agriculture), 
and Soviet activity in the natural sciences (by Con- 
way Zirkle, authority on Soviet science and organizer 
of the symposium). Originally a lecture presentation, 
the symposium has been published by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science with the 
help of a grant from the National Science Foundation. 

As is natural when several individuals deal with 
varying subjects, there is no great uniformity in the 
treatment of the material. Some contributors dis- 
cuss the impact of recent ideological controversies on 
the sciences, describing in detail the dramatic show- 
downs which have occurred. Others confine their 
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accounts to a straight description of Soviet scientific 
work. While the latter are undoubtedly illuminating 
for specialists in the field, they leave the reader won- 
dering how the scientist meets his a-scientific obliga- 
tions in carrying on his work and expressing his re- 
sults. For no field, it would appear, is spared com- 
pletely from political obligations. Even mathematics, 
which J. R. Kline tells us is not afflicted with a *‘party 
line . . . similar to that which one finds in the bio- 
logical work of Soviet scientists,’’ has a certain code 
of ideological conduct. For example, mathematical 
publications emphasize the work of Soviet scientists 
to the exclusion of non-Russians, and appear only in 
the Russian language. Mathematicians are allowed 
to accept invitations to international conferences only 
rarely, and in those few instances ‘‘have insisted on 
speaking Russian with the statement that Russian has 
now become an international language.’’ In physics 
and chemistry political penetration has gone a little 
further, according to the account of John Turkevich. 
Here political considerations have determined the 
type of thinking to be used in the solution of certain 
physical problems: 

Butlerov [a Soviet chemist] has . . . been resurrected 
as the leader of the materialistic thinking of Soviet 
organic chemistry as opposed to Pauling [Dr. Linus 
Pauling] who represents, according to the Russians, 
the ‘‘idealistic quibbles and philosophical pragma- 
tism of the West.”’ 

The highest degree of political penetration into the 
natural sciences occurs in biology, and particularly in 
genetics and evolution. In this field, political author- 
ity has required the acceptance of a particular scientific 
proposition—namely, Trofim Lysenko’s highly pub- 
licized and controversial theory that acquired char- 
acteristics can be inherited—despite a total lack of 
corroborating evidence. 

The authors of Soviet Science did not attempt to re- 
late their discussion of scientific controversies to the 
many other areas of intellectual endeavor in which 
ideological crises have occurred since 1946. That all 
were part of a general postwar ideological crack- 
down was, however, noted by Lazar Volin: 

The purge of the geneticists in 1948 . . . was not 

the only purge. Philosophers, economists, geog- 
raphers, historians (especially in the non-Russian re- 
publics where many of them were accused of bour- 
geois-nationalist deviation), physiologists, physicists, 
orientalists, and others, were subjected to the same 
inquisition technique. 
Mr. Volin might also have mentioned the postwar 
purges of music and literature which predated politi- 
cal encroachment in the natural sciences, which were, 
in fact, among the last fields to be affected. 
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Despite the lack of uniformity in the authors’ 
approach, their findings reveal some interesting 
similarities in the Soviet ideological themes and 
methods of discussion in the various scientific fields 
under study. In several fields, for example, special 
authority has been invested posthumously in particu- 
lar scientists, whose views must form the frame of 
reference for the presentation of current theories or 
methods. Thus genetics has its Michurin and, in a 
secondary position, Timiryazev; soil science has 
Dokuchaev, Kostychev, and Williams; physiology, 
psychology, and psychiatry have Pavlov; physics 
has Lomonosov; chemistry has Butlerov and Mende- 
leev. Similarly, some branches of science have a 
living leader of special acceptability, who does not 
enjoy the full measure of authoritv accorded to the 
deceased scientists, but who nonetheless expresses the 
official line as long as he continues to enjoy the favor 
of the regime. The most familiar figure in this cate- 
gory is Lysenko, in the field of genetics and agricul- 
ture. Among his apparent counterparts in other 
fields are Speransky, Bykov, and Ivanov-Smolenskii 
in physiology and psychology and related disciplines, 
Side by side with the heroes of science are the villains, 
living or dead, who represent the ‘‘reactionary, 
idealistic’ science identified with the West. These 
are Mendel, Morgan, and Weismann in genetics; or 
Virchow, Pasteur, and Ehrlich in physiology and 
pathology. The names of the former three have been 
welded into a disapproved ‘‘ism’’—**Mendelism- 
Morganism-Weismannism’’—from which the alert 
Soviet biologist will struggle to remain dissociated. 

The review of several scientific disciplines in one 
volume focuses attention on another interesting aspect 
of the Soviet scientific scene, the penetration of idco- 
logical dictates from one field into another. The 
campaign to eradicate ‘‘ Mendelism-Morganism-Weis- 
mannism,’’ for example, has extended far beyond the 
field of principal reference, biology. The medical 
sciences are called upon to erase this ‘‘evil’’ from their 
work. Orbeli, a Soviet physiologist who fell from 
grace, was accused, among other charges, of disagree- 
ing with Michurinist genetics and permitting geneti- 
cal research of the Mendelist-Morganist type to 
proceed in the Medical Institutes of which he was 
director. Psychologists must defer to an ideological 
prohibition which came directly from the field of 
genetics: they must not pursue research based on “the 
notion that the psyche is determined once and for all 
by an ‘irrevocable heredity . . .’’’ Even philosophy 
is affected; Soviet philosophers have been criticized 
for not having been sufficiently active and ardent in 
exposing ‘‘the reactionary, idealistic-metaphysical 
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essence’’ of ‘‘Mendelism-Morganism.’’ Thus the area 
of infection becomes ever broader, although originally 
the target of the ideological offensive was a specific 
group of ideas in a single field. While it is difficult 
to draw lines of demarcation between various branches 
of the natural sciences, it is nevertheless apparent that 
the range of Soviet scientists liable to the charge of 
heresy reaches for beyond the relatively few who are 
most intimately concerned with the specific set of 
scientific views under attack. 


Among other issues discussed in the symposium 
is that of national priorities in science, and Soviet 
assertions of superiority over the western world. Mr. 
Turkevich and Mr. Volin feel that Russia is indebted 
to her western neighbors for the natural sciences, 
which, they claim, were transplanted into Russia by 
Peter the Great. But both Mr. Dobzhansky and Mr. 
Gantt suggest that scientific advances achieved by 
Russians during the Tsarist period were not accorded 
their due measure of recognition by the rest of the 
world. Given the western claim to have originated 
the natural sciences, together with its sparing ac- 
knowledgment of later Russian contributions, it is 
possible that the question of national priority in 
science has long been a touchy one for Russians. 
While misgivings as to their own competence in the 
past, and resentment over the supposedly deprecatory 
attitude abroad, cannot alone account for the present 
elaborate claims of Soviet scientific superiority, they 
do suggest that here was a disquieting and unsettled 
issue, which the Soviet regime has tried to force to a 
resolution on the side of extreme nationalism. 


Tsarist history provided a precedent also for the 
present rigid control of intellectual activity. While 
political interference was exercised to a much lesser 
degree in prerevolutionary Russia, most of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning were established and con- 
trolled by the government. According to Dr. Joffe: 


_ The standards and the accomplishments of these 
institutions have oscillated between periods of bril- 
liancy and stagnation, depending on the whims of 
the bureaucrats of the government agencies in charge. 


A further interesting historical point, with a prob- 
able bearing on the current Soviet scientific scene, is 
made by Professor Dobzhansky. Genetics, the field 
most affected by recent governmental interference, has 
been under general suspicion in Russia since prerevo- 
lutionary days, when, as a very young and under- 
developed science, it failed to find favor with the then 
Prominent biologist Timiryazev. In contrast, the 
field of sensory perception, which flourishes under the 

viet regime, was well grounded in Russia long 


before ideological invasions into scientific activity 
began to take place. 

In general, the authors of Soviet Science take a very 
serious view of Soviet scientific capabilities. With 
the exception of Professor Dobzhansky, who writes 
about genetics, none of the contributors falls to the 
conclusion that Soviet thought-control in science is 
inhibiting much scientific progress which would have 
been achieved in its absence. Despite, for example, 
Lenin’s attack on the Viennese philosopher Ernst 
Mach, Mr. Zirkle observes that the Soviet Union, 
with all its jet planes, ‘‘is doubtless aware of the rate 
of speed formula known as the Mach number.”’ 
Mr. Volin believes that foreign scientific literature is 
studied assiduously in the U. S. S. R.—‘and this 
despite the propaganda of the superiority of Soviet 
science.’’ Ivan D. London, in his review of Soviet 
psychology, undertakes perhaps the closest examina- 
tion of the relationship of political and philosophical 
ideology to scientific practice. He implies that the 
‘ritualistic references to Pavlov,’’ ‘the usual declara- 
tive indebtedne<s to Pavlovian principles,’’ and *‘ the 
liberal sprinkli:g of the psychiatric literature with 
non-integral allusions to Pavlovian theory’’ do not 
necessarily entail a literal adherence to his views. 

Any generalization concerning the short or long- 
term effects of political interference in the various 
scientific fields would be premature and precarious. 
Three general observations, however, seem justified: 
1) in most cases to date, the effect of political inter- 
ference has been merely to halt a field where it stands, 
rather than to discard advances already made; 2) al- 
though ideological themes have invaded scientific 
language, the choice of a field for a showdown 
appears guided by nonideological, or expediential, 
considerations; 3) whether intended or not, permanent 
damage could be inflicted upon scientific work 
through the inhibition of new ideas which might 
find expression in a less dangerous atmosphere, or 
through the discouraging impact of the recent ideo- 
logical battles upon talented young people who would 
otherwise have entered scientific fields. 

The comparatively young social sciences have 
fared worse in the Soviet Union. Russell L. Ackoff, 
in his contribution on ‘* Scientific Method and Social 
Science: East and West,’’ paints a bleak picture of 
Soviet social science, which must concern itself with 
the theories of Lenin and Stalin. Only in such areas 
as propaganda and statistics, where its practical use- 
fulness is obvious, has social science been allowed to 
develop in relative freedom. 

As a whole, the most outstanding quality of this 
symposium, apart from its intrinsic interest, is its 
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realism. Western science—particularly social sci- 
ence—does not escape criticism. It is probable that 
foreign observers tended to over-generalize the 
injuries dealt to Soviet science during and after the 
dramatic biology debates of 1948. While the initial 
shock at this ideological challenge to science is 
understandable, the Soviet regime’s continued support 





of much research in other areas of scientific endeavor, 
including military research, must not be overlooked, 
Only a detached and objective appraisal of exactly 
what is being achieved, or not achieved, by Soviet 
science—such as the present volume has undertaken— 
can serve the ultimate interest of the non-communist 
world. 


Socialized Medicine: Soviet Style 


I. Lazarevitch: 
La médecine en U. R. S. S. 
Les Iles d’Or, Paris, 1953, 217 pp. 


Reviewed by Mark G. Field 


CCORDING to communist claims, the Soviet 
citizen is heaped with benefits bestowed by the 
ruling party and government. Among the mani- 
festations of this ‘‘concern’’ for the individual (zabota 
o cheloveke) one loudly boasted is the provision of 
free medical treatment for all citizens. The book 
under review goes far to expose this claim as an 
empty boast of Soviet propaganda. 

There is no doubt, says Dr. Lazarevitch, that in 
the early years of the Bolshevik regime a serious 
attempt was made to provide the Soviet populace 
with medical care of high quality and at no cost. 
Significant advances were made in this direction. 
However, the forced industrialization of the U.S. S. R. 
in the 1930's and its resultant transformation into a 
regimented society has led to the steady deterioration 
of medical care. It also has led to the virtual en- 
slavement of the physician to the needs of production, 
as deteimined by the state. 

In tracing this development, Dr. Lazarevitch studies 
various aspects of medical care in contemporary 
Soviet Russia. What gives her book a special value 
is the fact that she uses Soviet sources, particularly 
Meditsinski Rabotnik (The Medical Worker), the official 
organ of the Ministry of Health of the U. S. S. R. 
and of the R.S. F.S. R. (Each republic and autono- 
mous republic has its own Ministry of Health. sub- 
ordinate to the federal ministry.) Thus her observa- 
tions are based on more authoritative information 
than is provided by the run of propaganda prepared 
for foreign consumption. Yet, dismal as is the pic- 





Mr. Field is on the staff of the Russian Research Center, Harvard 
University. He has done extensive research and writing in the 
field of Soviet medicine. 
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ture of Soviet medicine which emerges from the medical 
press, it too shows signs of a liberal coat of white- 
wash; and for every shortcoming given publicity there 
is evidence of others which remain unpublicized. 

With an obvious knowledge of her subject, Dr. 
Lazarevitch takes the reader on a rapid tour of con- 
temporary Soviet medical work. In her first chapter 
she shows how the work of the great Russian scientist 
Pavlov has been reinterpreted to serve as the theo- 
retical and ideological base for Soviet medicine. 
Central to this reinterpretation, and to the campaign 
which fosters it, is the premise that man’s nature can 
be directed and controlled by other men—a proposi- 
tion convenient for a dictatorship. This revision 
does for medicine what the Lysenko controversy 
did for agriculture and related areas: Pavlov has 
become the Michurin of the medical world. There 
is no medical problem which cannot be approached 
from the *‘ Pavlovian viewpoint,’’ from painless birth 
to children’s diet, sleep therapy, and otolaryngology. 
The author shows how this new orientation has 
affected the psychiatric sciences, effectively neutral- 
izing, if not actually annihilating them. Those 
who formerly held anti-Pavlovian viewpoints have 
been forced to confess their errors and to promise to 
reform. The pattern is a familiar one in Soviet 
society. 


The author illustrates another important aspect of 
Soviet medicine, its bureaucratization, by tracing the 
effects of an administrative order of the Ministry of 
Health of the U. S.S.R. The order provided for the 
fusion of outpatient and inpatient departments in all 
medical installations. The idea itself was sound, 
since Soviet physicians, working exclusively in either 
one of these departments, had no chance to observe 
the patient through all the stages of illness and recov- 
ery. But the manner in which the order was imple- 
mented revealed a complete lack of understanding of 
conditions at the local level. It also demonstrated 
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the magic faith in the power of decrees which is char- 
acteristic of Soviet bureaucracy, whether in medical 
administration or any other field. 


The author discusses the acute problem of tuber- 

culosis in the Soviet Union. The incidence of TB 
has been aggravated by the regime’s practice of keep- 
ing tuberculars on the job, working and living among 
healthy individuals, for the sake of higher produc- 
tivity. The danger of this policy, both for the patient 
and for those around him, requires no comment. 
But doctors are forced to endorse it with such state- 
ments as the following: 
In the West, reactionary physicians keep tuberculars 
from working in enterprises on the ground that this 
would create a danger of contagion. The real reason 
is unemployment among the working classes of the 
West. 

Among other topics discussed are Soviet problems 
of medical education and the shortage of qualified 
medical cadres. The U.S. S. R. does not have enough 
physicians, particularly specialists, or teachers with 
advanced medical degrees. Needless to say, these 
conditions lower the effectiveness of medical care in 
general. 

Of interest is the author’s study of public health 
policy and practice, the basic orientation of which 
isdisease prevention. Action in this area, as in others, 
appears to be minimal, except for infrequent spurts of 
activity prodded by directives from above. 

In quick succession Dr. Lazarevitch takes up certain 
more specific problems in such varied areas as pediat- 
rics, obstetrics, rural medicine, surgery, emergency 
services, prosthetic appliances. In all she notes the 
effects of apathy, indifference and neglect on the part 
ofthe regime. Most revealing of the official attitude 
is the regime’s treatment of invalidism. Concerned 
as it is with maximum productivity, the regime puts 
pressure on the medical profession to squeeze as much 
work as possible from the sick and injured. Expertise 
(evaluation) commissions have the task of determin- 
ing, and periodically reviewing, the degree of invalid- 
ism of injured Soviet workers. These commissions 
are enjoined to put the interests of the state ahead of 
those of the individual. 

A wealth of revealing quotations shows the com- 
plete confusion that reigns in the production and dis- 
tribution of both pharmaceuticals and medical equip- 
ment. For years, both the lay and medical press have 
reported inadequate production of such standard 
items as hypodermic needles. The situation is far 
mote critical in the production of complicated medical 
apparatus and new drugs such as antibiotics, as at- 
tested by almost every issue of The Medical Worker. 





The author devotes her final chapter to Sovie ‘‘pri- 
ority’’ claims in medicine. The medical field has not 
been spared in the nationalistic campaign being waged 
in the U. S. S. R. to “‘prove’’ that all the major 
achievements of science over the last two or three 
centuries were the product of Russian genius. Illus- 
trative of the absurdities to which the campaign has 
been carried is the renaming of surgical operations 
after Russian doctors, who allegedly originated them 
rather than the German (or French or English or 
American) who ‘‘falsely appropriated’’ the credit. 
This deliberate policy of fostering contempt for the 
‘‘bourgeois West’’ has contributed to the erection of 
a solid wall between Soviet scientists and their West- 
ern colleagues, to the detriment of science in general 
and Soviet science in particular. 

Despite its obvious worth, Dr. Lazarevitch’s study 
suffers from several shortcomings which must be 
noted. First, it is written in a polemical tone which 
detracts from its objectivity and which has no place 
in a study of this kind. This may be due to the 
author’s exasperation with certain French medical 
circles which have accepted the Soviet system totally 
and uncritically as the solution for providing uni- 
versal medical care. She also is impatient with 
certain medical visitors to the U. S. S. R., who have 
been taken on tours of model installations and have 
returned with glowing tales hardly consistent with 
the evidence in the Soviet journals. Whom shall we 
believe, asks the author rightly, these individuals 
with communist leanings or the Soviets themselves? 
A more detached tone, however, would have borne 
better witness to the objectivity claimed by the 
author. She was, perhaps, so concerned with evalu- 
ating the negative aspects of Soviet medicine (eval- 
uating them fairly, to be sure), that she has neglected 
a mitigating factor in the picture. Whatever the 
failures and shortcomings in practice, the concept of 
providing medical care for all and distributing its 
cost is accepted by the Soviet citizen. His quarrel, 
according to Soviet defectors, is not with the concept 
but with the manner in which the medical program 
is being implemented, with the tragic shackling and 
subordination of Soviet medical services and the 
welfare of the individual to the regime’s goals of 
industrialization and militarization. 

A more fundamental shortcoming of the book is the 
lack of framework and systematization. For example, 
the section on the administration of Soviet medical 
services, logically an introductory topic, does not 
appear until the next to the last chapter in the volume, 
and there is no conclusion to tie together the preceding 
chapters into a coherent whole. 
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These weaknesses notwithstanding, Dr. Lazare- 
vitch’s study is an important contribution in a field 
of Soviet endeavor about which all too little has been 
written. Communist claims and promises of free and 
qualified medical care for all must be weighed against 


the present version (or perversion) of Soviet socialized 
medicine; this version is as much a child of the Soviet 
regime and its disregard for the individual (except as 
a tool of production to keep in working order) as are 
its instruments of terror. 
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Sczence. Fuctzon and Fact 


“In Captivity to Subjectivism—On Preachers of Reactionary Ideas in Natural Science,’’ by D. Troshin. 


From Pravda, November 16, 1954; translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New York, January 6, 1954. 


Editor's Note; The following article should be read in conjunction 
with the essay by Lazar Volin (p. 30), and the reviews by Miss 
Wrinch and Mark G. Field (pp. 37 and 40, respectively). It is 
offered as a typical example of the unbelievable distortion and de- 
liberate confusion which characterizes Soviet presentation of scien- 
tific data whose philosophical implications seem to be at variance 
with the established dogma. The (unquestionably) bewildered 
reader is referred to the commentary that follows the Soviet excur- 
sion into the scientific realm. Compiled by several Western sci- 
entists, it represents a refutation of some of the more outstanding 
falsehoods contained in Mr. Troshin’s article. 


HE twentieth century has been marked by major 

discoveries in all branches of natural science, con- 
firming the vitality and truth of dialectical materialism. 
Notable progress in the development of physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, biology and other sciences has 
been achieved by Soviet scientists who, together with 
leading scientists of foreign countries, consistently 
defend the materialist conception of nature and carry 
on a relentless struggle against all manifestations of 
reaction and of idealism in science. 

Subjectivism—the reactionary outlook which de- 
nies the existence of the objective world and laws of 
its development—is vigorously propagandized in 
present-day bourgeois philosophy. A turbid wave of 
subjectivist concepts also has seized natural science. 

In physics, Machism, a sharp manifestation of sub- 
jective idealism, is the denial of causality, of laws. 
Subjectivist concepts in physics arise from the fact 
that the latest discoveries of nuclear physics, new 
data on the inseparability of matter and motion, 
allegedly cannot be explained by the principle of 
causality, necessity and laws. To explain nuclear 
processes, subjectivist “‘theories’’ are advanced in 
which ‘freedom of will in the electron’’ is taught 
and energetism, whose antiscientific nature was 
exposed by V. I. Lenin, is revived. 
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For instance, the idealist physicist W. Heisenberg 
maintains that knowledge cannot be reliable. He 
holds that in such sciences as physics, chemistry and 
astronomy we can speak only of describing and not of 
““explaining’’ nature, since science’s claims to under- 
standing the true processes occurring in nature some- 
how grow smaller and smaller with each great 
discovery. In Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science, 
a book published in New York last year, Heisenberg 
states that causality and the laws of motion and of the 
development of matter in space and time have lost 
their meaning in nuclear physics. 

A similar point of view is preached in the so- 
called ‘‘ principle of complementarity,’’ which has 
circulated widely among American physicists. This 
‘‘theory’’ proceeds from the fact that phenomena of 
the microworld are outside of time and space, that 
they are not subject to causality and laws. It is 
asserted groundlessly that the properties of the micro- 
particle are created by a control device during ob- 
servation and depend completely upon the device. 
According to this theory, certain devices create a pic- 
ture of causal connections but then it is impossible to 
observe the processes in time and ‘space. Instru- 
ments of a different kind allegedly produce a picture of 
phenomena of the microworld flowing in space and 
time, but then the principle of causality supposedly 
loses its validity. 

On these grounds idealist physicists maintain that 
causal connections do not really exist but are only 
created by our thinking. Exposing the subjectivist 
explanation of a similar kind of processes in physical 
phenomena, V. I. Lenin wrote: 


To recognize the necessity of nature and to infer from 
it the necessity of thinking is materialism. To infer 
necessity, causality, laws, etc., from thinking 1s 
idealism." 


1V. 1. Lenin, Works Cin Russian), Vol. XIV, p. 154. 
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Reactionary philosophers are strenuously publi- 
cizing the denial of causality and laws by a number of 
foreign natural scientists, and their subjectivist 
outlook, and these are already being presented in 
generalized form as fundamental principles in science. 
Thus the British philosopher Bertrand Russell asserts: 
The law of causality is a survival of past epochs, like 
monarchy . .. There is no causality, no necessity 
in nature. 

Resuscitating the subjectivism of Hume and Kant, 
Russell holds that there are no laws in nature. 

Russell proclaims physics to be fantasy. ‘*Phys- 
ics,’ he writes, ‘‘presents us with a world not of 
reality but of fantastic dreams.’’ He directs simple- 
tons to the lectures of the British astronomer Arthur 
Eddington, in which the lecturer tries to prove that 
the quantum theory “‘calls into question the universal 
nature of causality’’ and adds that: 

According to this theory, the electron possesses a 
certain freedom of will, since its behavior even in 
theory is not subject to laws. 

Subjectivist distortions in physics, denying caus- 
ality and laws in microprocesses, have been exposed by 
science, which has reliably established that micro- 
particles of the atom, including electrons, are subject 
to the laws of causality just as is all the material world. 

Subjectivism, as a typical manifestation of idealism 
in the natural sciences, is observed in capitalist 
countries also in astronomy. Here the theory of the 
fortuitous formation of heavenly bodies, denying 
any kind of laws in the development of the universe, 
is vigorously developed, with assorted variations. 
Persistently circulated is the old theory of the ** ther- 
mal death of the universe,’’ which was exposed by 
Engels even in his day and which is deeply inimical 
to the scientific position on the material nature of 
the world and the eternity and infinity of matter. 


The hoary ‘‘theory’’ of the formation of planets by 
fortuitous and repeated catastrophes, which the as- 
tronomer Hoyle presents in refurbished guise, has 
nothing in common with science. Denying any law 
whatever in the formation of heavenly bodies, he 
declares that the sun and planets came into being 
somehow accidently, as a result of cosmic catastro- 
phes. Denying laws in the origin and development 
of heavenly bodies, the theory leads astronomy to 
an ideological impasse and pushes it on to the path 
of reaction and obscurantism. 

The subjectivist point of view, declaring that 
laws of science are not the reflection of real proc- 
esses but some kind of product of fantasy, is also 
taught in other branches of natural science. In 
chemistry, for example, bourgeois scientists strenu- 


ously preach the subjectivist theory of ‘‘ resonance’ 
and ‘‘mesmerism.’’ According to this ‘‘theory,”’ 
chemical formulas are considered conventions which 
do not reflect the actual structure of the molecule. 

One of the authors of this ‘‘ theory,’’ the American 

chemist Wheland, declares frankly: 
The idea of resonance is a theoretical concept . . . It 
does not express any inner property of the molecule 
itself, but is a mathematical method devised by a 
physicist or chemist for his own convenience . . . 

The attempt to put chemistry on the path of sub- 
jectivism, to rob chemical formulas of their objective 
content, is directed against the scientific conception 
of the world. 

Subjectivist distortions also are characteristic of 
biologists who take idealistic positions. Denial of 
the objective principles of the development of nature 
unites all of them. In capitalist countries Weismann- 
ism-Morganism continues to play a role ruinous to 
the science of biology. Arising on the Machist 
basis common to physical idealism, Weismannism- 
Morganism is one of the manifestations of ideological 
reaction in the epoch of imperialism. 

According to the Weismannists’ view, the organism 
at the time of its conception depends upon the bearers 
of heredity—genes. Combinations of genes create the 
characteristics of the organism and determine its life. 
These combinations themselves are accidental and are 
not conditioned by causality. Genes are beyond 
cognition and therefore it is impossible to know life 
processes. Denying law in the development of ani- 
mate nature, denying causal conditionality, the 
Weismannists teach pure chance in the development of 
the organism and species. 

In the land of the Soviets, Weismannism has been 
utterly routed. Michurin biology, which is creative 
Darwinism, has revealed very important principles of 
animate nature and applied methods of active influence 
upon animate nature. 

A book by Charles Darwin's grandson, published in 
1952, also testifies to the pernicious influence of 
reactionary ideology on natural science. Renouncing 
the great scientific heritage of his illustrious grand- 
father, the grandson preaches pessimism and de- 
cadence. It is not by chance that the book is titled 
The Next Million Years. This book preaches the 
‘‘theory’’ that a new species appears only in a million 
years and that man, being one of the biological species, 
will exist one million years. In the author’s opinion 
the ‘‘laws’’ of Malthus form the basis of society. 
Mankind’s chief task is to regulate population 
growth. The book is a bouquet of the reactionary 
Malthusian ideas which justify the bestial imperialist 
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policy of aggressive wars and extermination of 
peoples. Even in capitalist countries the reactionary 
ideas of Weismannism, racism and Malthusianism are 
encountering ever stronger opposition from the 
advanced forces of society. 

The subjectivist physiologists oppose I. P. Pavlov’s 
materialist teachings and try to deny the laws of 
physiological processes, their causal conditionality. 
They reject the reflex theory and vigorously push the 
subjectivist concept of the idealist Sherrington, who, 
even during I. P. Pavlov’s life, showed himself an 
inveterate enemy of materialism, declaring that ‘‘con- 
ditioned reflexes will not gain currency . . . because 
they reek of materialism.’ 

Psychology preaches, with variations, the reaction- 
ary idealist theory of Freud, which, opposing the 
materialist conception of mental processes, explains 
them from the viewpoint of subjective idealism and 
instills in people the idea of helplessness and fatal 
predestination. 

A way out of the subjectivist impasse in these 
sciences is possible only on the basis of I. P. Pavlov’s 
teachings, on the basis of creative development of 
materialist natural science. 

The theoretical confusion engendered by subjectivist 
methodology in the natural sciences of the bourgeois 
countries leads away from a scientific conception of 
phenomena and brings incalculable harm to science. 

Marxism-Leninism teaches that science cannot live 
and develop without recognizing objective principles, 
without studying these principles. To deny the 
existence of objective laws is to deny science. It is 
obvious for this reason that scientists upholding the 
principles of subjectivism look upon science pessimis- 
tically. The most outspoken idealists speak frankly 
of replacement of science by faith. 

The decline of natural science in bourgeois countries, 
its ideological stagnation, is not an accidental 
phenomenon. It has been conditioned by the whole 
system of imperialism. 

The bourgeoisie, attempting somehow to justify its 
anti-popular policy, compels scientists to draw from 


Commentary 


HATEVER the progress of scientific inquiry in 

the Soviet Union, whatever the true attitude 
of the leaders of Soviet science and the ruling elite of 
the country towards the theories and men criticized 
in the above article (for it may be safely assumed 
that scientific theories singled out for attack on 
ideological grounds have practical applications which 
Soviet scientists dare not overlook), there is very 
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scientific discoveries reactionary conclusions which 
conform to the misanthropic ideology of imperialism, 
Imperialism requires scientists to improve technology 
and especially the methods of exterminating people, 
in order to obtain maximum profit and to further 
militarize the economy. 


Only consistent application of dialectical material- 
ism can lead science out of the ideological blind alley, 

V. I. Lenin wrote: 
. . . Without a solid philosophical basis no natural 
science, no materialism whatever can win the struggle 
against the onslaught of bourgeois ideas and the 
restoration of the bourgeois Weltanschaung. In order 
to win this struggle and carry it through with com- 
plete success, the natural scientist must be a modern 
materialist, a conscious adherent of the materialism, 


which Marx presented, that is, he must be a dialectical 
materialist. 


The materialist theory and dialectical method, 
applied by natural scientists, are a mighty factor in 
development of the natural sciences in the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies, a mighty ideol- 
ogical weapon in the hands of the advanced scientists 
of the capitalist countries. Among leading foreign 
scientists there is a large group upholding the prin- 
ciples of materialism and fighting against reactionary 
views, against subjectivism in science. Enormous 
services to science have been performed by such out- 
standing scientists as the French physicist Joliot- 
Curie, the British scientist Bernal, and others. 


The problem of developing advanced material 
science is closely connected with the need to fight the 
influence of bourgeois ideology, the need to expose 
its reactionary idealist nature. 


Soviet scientists stand vigilantly on guard over the 
materialist outlook in science, carry high the banner 
of advanced science, enrich science with the latest 
discoveries in every sphere of human knowledge and 
give all their strength to the cause of building com- 
munism in the U. S. S. R., the cause of the struggle 
for peace throughout the world, for democracy and 
the people’s welfare. 


little doubt that at least the average Soviet citizen's 
understanding of science is deliberately being brought 
down to a catastrophically low level. The degree of 
inaccuracy, distortion, and outright falsification con- 
tained in the article could perhaps be dismissed as 
sheer lunacy, and thus unworthy of serious consider- 
ation, were it not merely one of many efforts designed 
to deprive the Soviet citizen of his right to knowledge, 
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and to make him accept palpable lies for the sake of 
ideological conformity. 

Most of the statements, allegations, imputations— 
indeed, virtually the entire terminology of the article 
is so vague, so obviously perjorative rather than objec- 
tive in its intent, that it simply would not lend itself 
to an intelligent analysis. The repetition of terms 
such as “‘reactionary’’, ‘‘bourgeois’’, ‘‘pernicious’’, 
“obscurantist’’, ‘‘preaching’’, the use of quotation 
marks in the word ‘‘theory’’ when referring to views 
with which the author disagrees—these are the ear- 
marks of irresponsible polemicism, and not of impar- 
tial exposition. Yet some statements are so specious 
and still so simple that they can be refuted and dis- 
posed of by elementary logic and a minimum of 
documentation. 

Thus, the statement that the ‘twentieth century 
has been marked by major discoveries in all branches 
of natural science, confirming the vitality and truth 
of dialectical materialism’’ is obviously incorrect. 
There is no necessary correlation between the dis- 
coveries and the philosophical interpretation, par- 
ticularly that of dialectical materialism. Much of 
the progress of modern physics, for instance, has been 
accomplished by the very people whom the Soviets 
stigmatized as ‘‘Western bourgeois idealists’’. Most 
noteworthy examples of such scientific discoveries 
are the energy relationship of Einstein and the Bohr 
theory of the atom. 

Thus, too, a reading of the works of outstanding 
authorities on ‘‘Machism’’, Von Mises and Philipp 
Frank (Positivism, and Between Physics and Philosophy, 
respectively—to mention only the best-known works), 
will show that this theory is mot—as Mr. Troshin 
would have his captive readers believe—based on a 
“denial of causality, of laws’’. A reading of Heisen- 
berg’s books will belie the statement that ‘‘ Heisen- 
berg states that causality and the laws of motion and 
of the development of matter in space and time have 
lost their meaning in nuclear physics’’. While 
Heisenberg maintains that some phenomena in physics 
may never be understood, his very work is eloquent 
testimony of his attempt not merely to ‘‘describe’’ 
but to explain the phenomena of nature. 

The same is true of the author’s comment on ‘‘the 
so-called ‘principle of complimentarity’.’’ As an 
examination of any of the publications of modern 
physicists, such as Heisenberg, N. Bohr, Philipp 
Frank et al., will reveal, modern physicists do mot 
claim that ‘‘ phenomena of the microworld are outside 
of time and space, that they are not subject to causal- 
ity and laws.’’ They simply assert that the causal 
laws governing such phenomena are still unknown to 
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man. And ignorance on the part of man is not 
equivalent to non-existence on the part of nature. 

The author refers to ‘‘thermal death of the uni- 
verse.’’ His interpretation of this phenomenon is 
scientifically incorrect. It is not true that the so- 
called *‘ thermal death’’ is considered a death of energy 
and not of matter. The scientific assumption is that 
matter in this instance és eternal. Again, proof will 
be found in the works of Arthur Eddington, to whom 
Mr. Troshin refers in so deprecatory a manner. The 
statement that “‘Russell proclaims physics to be a 
phantasy’’ is on the face of it ridiculous, for it is 
hardly possible that a man would devote the best 
years of his life to the study of what he consciously be- 
lieves to be nothing more than a figment of the imagi- 
nation. Likewise, the author’s bland assertion that 
‘*chemical formulas are considered conventions [2. ¢., 
by ‘‘bourgeois idealist scientists’’] which do not 
reflect the actual structure of the molecule’ is trans- 
parently false in view of the fact that chemists have 
used the formulas in order to predict new information 
about unknown molecules. The monographs of the 
well known chemist R. B. Lindsay should be con- 
sulted in this instance. 


HE author’s penchant for ascribing to scientists 
absurd opinions which they do not hold is also 
demonstrated in his section on biology. Genetics 
does indeed teach that chance operates to determine 
the combination of genes which an organism will re- 
ceive from his parents, but this applies only to genes 
for which the parents are variable. Chance can oper- 
ate at this level, then, only within certain limits. 
Once the gene combination has been formed, the de- 
velopment of the organism is directed and conditioned 
by the genes it possesses, but subject always to the 
limitation imposed by the environment. One of the 
major efforts of modern genetics is directed toward 
discovering the ways in which genes interact with 
environment in development to produce the adult 
organism. If geneticists ‘‘deny . . . law in the de- 
velopment of animate nature’’, then a great many of 
them are devoting their major efforts to finding some- 
thing which they do not believe exists. (To see what 
geneticists themselves, and not their ideological ad- 
versaries, have to say about genetics, see, among 
others: Understanding Heredity, by R. B. Goldschmidt, 
The New You and Heredity, by A. M. Scheinfeld, Hered- 
ity East and West, by Julian Huxley, and Genetics in 
the Twentieth Century, by L. C. Dunn.) 
‘‘Michurin biology’, or belief in the inheritance 
of acquired chrracteristics, is proclaimed by the author 
as the guiding principle of Soviet biology; it has 
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ostensibly ‘‘revealed very important principles of ani- 
mate nature and applied methods of active influence 
upon animate nature’. This statement is wholly 
negated by the facts, for geneticists have demon- 
strated on innumerable occasions that characteristics 
induced by a change of environment are not inherited, 
and will not appear in offsprings reared in the original 
environment. It may suffice to recall the experiment 
by Galton in 1878, which consisted of making blood- 
transfusion between black and white varieties of rab- 
bits, and which showed that the offspring was not 
thereby changed in color; the experiment of Johannsen, 
who demonstrated that environment was not effective 
in changing the heredity within a pure line of beans 
CW. Johannsen: Element der exakten Erblichkeitslebre, 
Jena, 1913); or to restate the well-known fact that 
docking the tails of dogs, such as cocker spaniels, and 
boxers, has to be repeated in each generation—the 
puppies are not born with short tails even though 
their parents, for many generations, have had their 
tails removed. (For more examples and elaboration, 
see aforementioned works.) However, if one starts 
with a heterogeneous population raised under favor- 
able conditions and picks the superior individuals in 
each generation as parents for the next generation, a 
population genetically superior to the original will 
almost inevitably result. To one who believes in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, this is a dem- 
onstration of the favorable genetic effects of the 
superior environment. Nothing in the experiment, 
however, rules out the alternative explanation that 
the improvement was due to selection of the geneti- 
cally superior individuals and concentration of the 
favorable genes present in the original population. 
The method of mass selection in a heterogeneous 
population would be expected to produce considerable 
improvement, particularly in the ear'y stages of a 
plant or animal improvement program, and to this 
extent, ‘‘Michurin biology’’ may appear to be a 
practical success. But it can never lead to the devel- 
opment of more refined techniques based on knowledge 
of the behavior of the gene, such as, for instance, 
hybrid corn. 

The discussion of Darwin’s book, The Next Million 
Years, demonstrates another favorite stratagem of 
Soviet journalism—the use of a lie that rests upon a 
pinpoint of truth. It is indeed true that Professor 
Darwin's book is “‘ pessimistic’’, and that its premise 
is that a species is something which takes a million 
years to evolve. But Darwin doubts whether any- 
thing can be done to change the given species (an 
idea with which geneticists vehemently disagree) and 
believes that it is impossible to ‘‘regulate population 
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growth’’. Hence the claim that he considers this the 
“chief task’’ is patently absurd. Evidently, how. 
ever, Mr. Troshin is not overly concerned with estab- 
lishing the truth of the matter. He is not bothered 
by the fact that the book makes no references to im- 
perialist or nationalist policies, and that, if anything, 
it would underline the futility of aggressive wars and 
extermination of peoples. His juxtaposition of the 
terms ‘‘ Weissmanism, racism and Malthusianism’’—a 
verbal nightmare which would take pages to un- 
ravel—as well as the attack on Darwin in toto is 
merely a convenient springboard for an overall assault 
on ‘* Malthusian theories’. 

The refrain that ‘“‘Malthusian ideas’’ justify the 
bestial materialist policy of aggressive wars and 
extermination of peoples’’ cannot be established by 
any quotation from any recognized social scientist 
outside the U. S. S. R. Malthus put forth the view 
that population, if unrestrained by natural causes, 
increases in geometrical progression, while the avail- 
able food supply increases only arithmetically. The 
surplus is kept down by such ‘“‘natural’’ checks as 
epidemics, famine, and war. Malthus was doubtful 
whether the “‘passion between the sexes’’ could be 
well enough controlled to prevent this tragic cycle. 
His pessimism has proven ill-founded in the case of 
many countries where fairly effective control of 
fertility exists and population growth is either 
stationary or on the decline. On the other hand, a 
population crisis does exist in many agrarian countries, 
in the sense that the control of mortality is becoming 
increasingly effective, and the control of fertility has 
not yet been achieved. Mr. Troshin would find it 
difficult to quote any competent social scientists in 
the West who consider that the so-called *‘ Malthu- 
sian laws’’ actually make a cycle of misery and starva- 
tion inevitable. Hence his blatant and thoroughly 
mendacious generalizations. (For documentation, 
see Human Fertility: The Modern Dilemma, by Robert 
Cook, William Sloan Associates, 1951; World Popu- 
lation and Future Resources, edited by Paul K. Hatt, 
American Book Co., 1952; Population Problems, by 
Warren S. Thompson, McGraw-Hill, 1953). 


N turning his attention to the last two sciences on 
his list, physiology and psychology, the author 
makes the rather intriguing assertion that ‘‘a way 
out of the subjectivist impasse in these sciences is 
possible only on the basis of I. P. Pavlov’s teachings 
* Tf this were taken at face value, however, 

it would amount to an admission that for approxi- 
mately twenty years Soviet psychology and physiol- 
ogy had been immersed in the morass of ‘‘subjec- 
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tivism’’ and ‘‘idealism’’. For it was not until 1950 
that Pavlovian teachings were elevated to the status 
of dogma. True, in the early 1920's, Pavlov was 
given, through personal intercession of Lenin, every 
opportunity to proceed with his reflexological studies, 
despite the disruption occasioned by the Civil War. 
Reflexology acquired great popularity throughout 
the period from 1920 to 1926. But by 1930 enthu- 
siasm was definitely on the wane. For the following 
two decades, Pavlov’s ideas merited little attention in 
the Soviet Union. For example, the authoritative 
Soviet textbook, Bases of General Psychology, by F. 
L. Rubinstein, published in 1940, devoted not more 
than five out of its nearly 700 pages to Pavlovian 
theory. In 1949, however, celebrations of Pavlov’s 
hundredth anniversary were held throughout the 
U.S. S. R., and a year later the U. S. S. R. Academy 
of Sciences and the U. S. S. R. Academy of Medical 
Sciences met in joint session to re-enthrone Pavlov 
and to declare “‘progressive materialist science’’ 
triumphant. (For a discussion of the role of Pav- 
lovian psychology in the Soviet Union, see the essay 
by Ivan London in Soviet Science, a review of which 
appears on page 37.) 

As regards the author's assertion that the ‘‘ reaction- 
ary idealist theory of Freud . . . instills in people the 
idea of helplessness and fatal predestination’, the 
reader would do best to consult any of Freud’s works 
to see whether this statement has any validity what- 
soever. The truth of the matter is that Freud stressed 
heredity, but hardly denied the important role played 
by society, by education, by childhood experience in 
the shaping of character and personality structure. 


Furthermore, among contemporary psychologists, 
there is a very large group which, while accepting 
the existence of a biological substratum, decidedly 
does not regard it as immutable and, in fact, concerns 
itself primarily with the relation of man to the 
external world. This group approaches the prob- 
lem of the genetic development of the individual not 
in terms of what biological factors are demonstrated, 
but rather in terms of what effect the environment 
has on the individual. The biological forces are not 
considered specific predetermined forces with speci- 
fically delimited goals, but a base which can be 
molded and forced in different directions by the social 
and cultural milieu in which the individual exists. 
(For a discussion of these problems, see ‘‘ The Position 
Psycho-Analysis in Relation to the Biological and 
Social Sciences’’, by E. Pumpian-Mindlin, in Psycho- 
analysis as Science, edited by Pumpian-Mindlin, 
Stanford University Press, 1952). 


HE purpose of this commentary has not been to 

discuss the reason for the perversion of scientific 
data in the Soviet Union, but merely to establish the 
perversion as an undisputable fact. Lest there be 
any doubt as to whether Mr. Troshin’s article is an 
exception to the rule, the reader is referred to The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, which contains 
numerous translations of articles of a similar nature. 
They are a clue to the author’s assertion that “‘the 
materialist theory and dialectical method . . . are 
a mighty factor in development of the natural sciences 

. a mighty ideological weapon.’ The emphasis 
is ON weapon. 
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Der bolschewistische Imperialismus (Bolshevik Impe- 
rialism), by Norbert Burg, in Die Zukunft (Vienna), 
August-September 1953. 


HIS article defines the characteristics of Soviet 

imperialism which distinguished it from earlier 
capitalist colonialism. The distinction lies in the 
impetus to each, says this author. Capitalist impe- 
rialism aimed mainly at the acquisition of markets 
and raw materials, and hardly concerned itself with 
the internal political, social or economic organization 
of the so-called backward areas. By contrast, 
Bolshevik imperialism seeks not export outlets but 
sources of manufactured goods to supplement its own 
highly inadequate supply. Though the second most 
powerful state in the world by 1945, the Soviet 
Union’s standard of living was lower than that of 
any country in Western or Eastern Europe. 

It is this dire need for manufactured products, 
according to Mr. Burg, which explains the brutality 
of Soviet imperialism. Every effort is made to 
stimulate industrialization in the Soviet satellite 
countries, the former economies of which were pre- 
dominantly agricultural. To make certain that the 
maximum benefits from this economic transformation 
will accrue to the U.S.S.R., the Soviet overlords have 
extended their control over the economic and political 
life of the satellites. In concrete terms this has 
meant complete domination by the Soviet Union. 
The governments in the Eastern European states 
must carry out the Kremlin's orders unquestioningly. 
They must promote industrialization and coordinate 
the economy in accord with not their own but with 
Soviet needs and interests. In some countries, 
Soviet-controlled corporations have been formed, 
paying direct and enormous profits to the U. S. S. R. 
Forced labor camps have been set up to provide a 
cheap source of labor. Strong armies have been 
created and put under the command of Soviet generals. 
I" short, the all-pervasiveness, efficiency, and thor- 
onghness of this new type of imperialism make it 
infinitely more brutal than any form of expansion 
hitherto known. 
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FRANCE 


La religion communiste et la France (The Communist 
Religion and France), by Pierre Arminjon, in Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire (Paris), November 1953. 


The author investigates causes of the French Com- 
munist Party’s relative electoral success since the end 
of World War II. The acute economic hardship 
caused by four years of Nazi exploitation and months 
of battle on French soil made many Frenchmen prey 
to communist promises of establishing a ‘‘heaven on 
earth.’ Cohesive, strictly disciplined, fanatical as 
any religious sect which contends it ‘*knows’’ the 
““truth,’’ the Communist Party could be more effec- 
tive in presenting its program than the democratic 
parties which, by their very nature, do not exercise 
monolithic control over their adherents. Above all, 
the communists evidenced a cynical flexibility in 
their drive to gain votes. In areas where demo- 
cratic traditions are deeply rooted, they have vowed 
to preserve France’s customary liberalism within the 
“‘socialist’’ framework. They have proclaimed their 
intention to indemnify those whose property they 
nationalized, to leave intact the prevailing civil and 
political rights of citizens, to preserve freedom of 
thought and religion, and to retain the parliamentary 
regime. In short, the communists have succeeded in 
beguiling some Frenchmen into believing that, once 
in power, the party would respect those fundamentals 
of democracy which every other communist regime 
has taken care to destroy in toto. 


GERMANY 


Einwirkungen der russischen Literatur auf die Literatur 
der sowjetischen Besatzungszone in Deutschland (The 
Influences of Russian Literature upon the Literature 
of the Soviet Zone of Occupation in Germany), by 
Kurt Werner, in Europa-Archiv (Vienna-Frankfurt- 
Basle), Vol. 8, No. 23, December 1953. 


Here is a brief but excellent analysis of the impact 
of Soviet occupation on creative literature in the 
Eastern zone of Germany. Control is based on the 
concept that all fields of culture must be utilized as 
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instruments for the promotion of political and eco- 
nomic aims. As in the other satellites, governmental 
agencies have been set up to supervise artistic en- 
deavor. A number of writers are actually employed 
by the state, which prescribes the subjects they are 
to treat. 

The author includes several quotations to illustrate 
typical themes to which East German writers must 
address themselves. Common are panegyrics to the 
Soviet Union, which is variously described as ‘‘the 
homeland of homelands,”’ ‘‘the land of serious minds 
and genuine words,”’ ‘‘the land of the man (Stalin, 
before his death] who knows today what will happen 
tomorrow.”” One author proclaims that ‘‘the Russian 
workers are the cleverest, cleverer than the German, 
English, French or American workers.”’ All artists 
are constrained to ignore existing evils and to depict 
the communist future in glowing terms. Reference 
to contemporary affairs consists almost exclusively of 
agitation for speed-ups in production, lengthening of 
the work-day, and fulfillment of specific economic and 
political plans. 


The inevitable fate of creative literature under such 
a system of state control is well described by Mr. 
Werner: 


For those authors in the Soviet zone of occupation 
who still possess artistic originality . . . this pro- 
cedure entails the surrender of their poetic personality. 
They must abandon the sphere of individual experi- 
ence and concern themselves solely with the non- 
personal world. And, in conformity with the dogmas 
of socialist realism, they depict this world in terms 
Clearly distorted by ideological requirements im- 
posed by the state. The consequence is the almost 
complete absence of genuine literary power and the 
use of language that is supposed to derive ‘‘from the 
people’’ (wolkstumlich), but sounds flat and 
stereotyped. 


Die Oberschicht in der Sowjetunion (The Upper Class 
in Soviet Russia) by Hermann Achminow, in Osteuropa 
(Stuttgart), two parts in Vol. 3, No. 4, August 1953, 
and Vol. 3, No. 5, October 1953. 


A careful analysis of Soviet society convinces Mr. 
Achminow of the existence of friction among the 
ruling strata with regard to a basic communist tenet, 
the abolition of private property. In the first years 
after the Bolshevik coup d'etat there was fairly wide- 
spread sympathy for the nationalization of property, 
for the impoverished masses stood to gain from such 


a course of action. By now, however, social mobility 
has given way to a rigid class-structure, with the 
consequence that each social group has definite vested 
interests to protect. 

Next to the party bureaucracy the most important 
such class is the ‘‘ technical intelligentsia,’’ composed 
of industrial managers, factory directors, engineers, 
technicians, intellectuals, etc., upon whom the smooth 
functioning of the national economy depends. Due 
to the peculiarities and inefficiencies of the Soviet 
system of economic planning this social stratum has 
been forced to resort to various illegal practices in at- 
tempting to fulfill the plans for which it is responsi- 
ble.’ Even when non-fulfillment of an enterprise is 
due to factors beyond the manager’s control, such as 
a genuine shortage of raw materials, the manager is 
held culpable of a misdemeanor. To avoid punish- 
ment he will resort to any feasible means to meet his 
factory’s quota—either by falsifying statistics or by 
acquiring the needed material illicitly. Once he has 
embarked upon a policy of dishonesty and illegality, 
the temptation to line his own pocket is great. To 
cite only one example of many, Izvestiia of January 14, 
1953 reported the case of a “‘private entrepreneur’’ 
who made a personal profit of 113,000 rubles from one 
business transaction in coal. 

The class consciousness of the ‘‘technical intelli- 
gentsia’’ is enhanced by the fact that they credit them- 
selves with the U. S. S. R.’s economic achievement. 
This has given rise to a certain caste solidarity. To 
perpetuate their favored position in society, they seek 
special educational and professional privileges for 
their children. 

It is the author’s belief that the technical intelli- 
gentsia wants to legalize current economic practices. 
which are, of course, the basis of its own wealth and 
power. This would mean a return to the bourgeois. 
conception of private property. For the bureaucracy 
of the Communist Party, which still exercises political 
control, such a course would be equivalent to suicide, 
for once communism ceases to be the ostensible end- 
goal of Soviet society, the party as a ruling machine 
loses its raison d'etre. Here is a potential source of 
conflict within Soviet society well worth watching in 
the future. 


Ast.-A, 


1 See the article, ‘‘Blat is Higher Than Stalin!’’ by J. Berliner, 
Problems of Communism, No. 1, Vol. Ill, 1954. 
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